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CONTROL 


Foods can provide many minerals 
needed for control of body functioning 
. .. as well as for structure of body tis- 
sues .. . but special consideration needs 
to be given to insure that the diet con- 
tains enough of certain minerals. 

The minimum quantities of foods 
listed in A Guide to Good Eating can pro- 
vide most of the Recommended Dietary 
Allowances for 
calcium... 4 from the milk group... 
and Y4 from the other three groups... 
(Consuming a little more milk, cheese, or 
ice cream will insure intake of the full 
allowance for calcium)... 
iron... Ys from the meat group... “% 
from vegetables and fruits ... and Ys 
from enriched breads and cereals, (Con- 
suming a little more of one or more of the 
iron-rich foods in these three groups can 
insure adequate intake of iron.) 

Calcium is essential to normal blood 
clotting, muscle contraction, nerve func- 
tioning and cell permeability . . . in 
addition to its main role in the growth 


The nutritional statements made in this advertisement 
have been reviewed by the Council on Foods and Nutri- 


and maintenance of bones and teeth. 
Iron is used in the formation of hemo- 
globin, the red blood pigment which car- 
ries life-giving oxygen from the lungs to 
body cells. Phosphorus ... which plays 


a vital part in the energy metabolism of 
the cells as well as in the formation of 


bony tissues ... is provided by foods in 
all four groups... especially those which 
supply calcium and protein. Potassium, 
sodium and chlorine are involved with 
maintaining water balance in the body. 
Potassium is abundant in animal and 
plant foods .. . sodium and chlorine are 
present in foods and table salt. Copper, 
cobalt, magnesium, manganese, molyb- 
denum and zinc take part in various en- 
zyme reactions . . . and are supplied in 
needed amounts by foods listed in the 
“Guide.” 

lodine... part of the thyroid hormone 
affecting rate of metabolism in all body 
cells ... is easily obtained from iodized 
salt used for seasoning. 

Fluorine . . . not demonstrated to be a 


A GUIDE TO GOOD EATING 
DAIRY FOODS 


MEAT GROUP 


VEGETABLES AND FRUITS 


BREADS AND CEREALS 


E ’ 


dietary essential . . . but shown to give 
developing teeth substantial protection 
from dental caries . . . is present in many 
foods and natural and treated waters. 
When combined in well-prepared 
meals, foods selected from each of those 
four food groups and seasoned with io- 
dized salt can provide all needed min- 
erals . . . while satisfying the tastes 
appetites and other nutrient needs of all 
members of the family...young and old. 


Since 1915... promoting better health through nutrition research and education 
P 


tion of the American Medical Association and found 


consistent with current authoritative medical opinion. 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT IS ONE ERIES. REPRINTS ARE AVAILABLE UF 


NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 


4 non-profit organization 


111 NORTH CANAL STREET + CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


REQUEST. 
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Tide Washday Notes #27 





Getting the most from your automatic washer 
WHAT IS EXPECTED OF YOU, THE USER 


Read ... tne instruction booklet! Every automatic washer 
has its own particular features, and each model differs 
from every other model. It is most important, therefore, 
to become thoroughly acquainted with the particular 
washer you are using. The manufacturer gives this infor- 
mation in a Use and Care Booklet which is packed in 
every new machine. 


To get good laundering results, to insure proper operation 
of the washer, and to minimize the need for service calls, 
be sure you know: 


1. What each operating control does and how to use it. 
2. What is supposed to occur in each phase of every cycle. 


Know... your fabrics! Investigate the washability of gar- 
ments and household items at the time you buy them. 
Hang tags and labels often indicate special washing re- 
quirements and procedures. Your washer instruction book- 
let will tell you how to handle all fabrics. 


Develop... coo laundry habits! An automatic washer is 
a remarkable machine but it needs help from you, the 
user. To get the best results from your automatic, you 
should follow these basic procedures: 





W sort clothes carefully into loads of proper size, separating lightly 
soiled from heavily soiled, the delicate from the sturdy, and the non- 
colorfast from the colorfast. 


V Pretreat heavily soiled spots such as collars and cuffs by wetting the 
garment, sprinkling Tide on and rubbing or brushing with a moderately 
soft brush. 


Select the proper water temperature (unless the machine is pro- 
grammed to select it for you). Be sure that you have an adequate 
supply of hot water (140° F. or hotter) available. 


Measure the proper amount of washing product. No matter what cycles 
are used or what fabrics washed, a good all-purpose sudsing detergent 
. like Tide will give the best possible cleaning results. Start with 1-1% 
.' cups in top-loading automatics or wringer washers for loads of average 
soil in moderately hard water. For heavy soil or in very hard water, 

use more (enough to maintain active, lasting suds). 


Select the proper kind and amount of washing action. Be sure to select 
the proper cycle for the load to be washed. Sturdy, heavily soiled 
clothes need the full wash period with normal agitation. To protect 
delicate garments, use the Delicate Fabric cycles if available, or use 

A Product of slow-speed agitation, or reduce the wash time to 2-4 minutes. 

Procter & Gamble —— ; , ‘ 

(Thorough rinsing is no problem with an automatic washer and a free- 


rinsing detergent like Tide. Today's automatic washers do an exceptionally 


Tide is perfect for modern fine job of rinsing.) 
washing methods. That's why 
the makers of 25 automatics 
pack New Tide in each of their 
new top-loading machines. 


“hes 


This is the twenty-seventh of a series of Tide Washday Notes. Clip it for reference. For reprints (and previous Washday 
Notes), punched for standard notebooks, write Tide, Procter & Gamble, Department AA, Box 296, Cincinnati 1, Ohio 
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RICH AND CHEWY... 
WITHOUT BAKING! 


You make these tasty little cookies in minutes... 
they need no baking at all. With double-rich PET, CORN FLAKE MACAROONS 


the butter and sugar blend quickly, easily... make 
VY, cup PET Evaporated Milk 


a delicious base for the coconut, corn flakes and nuts. ; 
2 Tablesp. butter or margarine 


No wonder so many of the best no-bake cookies % cup sugar 
Y% teasp. vanilla 


(and no-cook candies, too) start with PET, the milk : 
1% cups corn flakes 
that blends ingredients to a rich, satiny smoothness 1 cup coconut 
as no other form of milk ever could. Y% cup broken nuts (can omit) 





In a 1%-quart saucepan mix PET 
Milk, butter and sugar. Cook and ~ 
stir to a full, all-over boil. Continue 
to boil and stir over medium heat 
for 2 minutes. Take off heat and stir 
in rest of ingredients. With 2 tea- 
spoons, drop on waxed paper. These 
cookies get firm as soon as they cool, 
so work fast while dropping them. 
Let stand until set. Makes 24. 





pousLe-ricH PET...HANDIEST MILK YOU CAN GET! 


“PET” —Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. Copr., 1959, Pet Milk Co. 
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Exciting new approach to meal-making 






Mew neighbors are moving in- 


Remember the day you moved ie—thr cimhision of unpac 
beds. trying to organtae the kitchen? Bemewiber how lne-t: 
at the end «f that hectic dav? All right them; how thougheful 
New Beighhor the trouble of that moving-in-day dinner by 
Yourself, Send it over as a complete “package.” with paper 
Rlasses and cutlery —so nothing of hers will have to 

Lae ty enjoy it. For her children, this will he a jolly picnic 
» just a plain lifesaver. 


























Special Baked Beans and Fran 
Moving Butterrd Koll 
Supper Vegetable Relishes 
tor four Welcome Cake 


Collee = Mik 












ane Rew nevghhor know beforehand that vou're takir 


hands. You may catch her before moving day; if ne 
Ve 4 Rote an the front door as eark as possible on the big 
she wan't have it on hertmind 
Some time during the aftemaon, seed ane of the childire 
& big pitcher or thermos of frosty punch and a package of 
moving's the thirstiest work there is 


And then. at dinner time. send over the steaming 




















Everybody knows that moving ow! is every hit as 
'™6 @. and perhaps the most difficult part of it is closing 
_“sPecially if there are children. Here the good neighbor o 
Tescue by pro nding the last meul—usually breakfast. This 
tn” clean out the refrigerator and pack dishes, pots and 
they're ready—even the night before 












De luxe edition comescomplete with this 
decorative wrought-iron holder - easel. 
(Retail price for holder- easel alone, $1.95. ) 





Easel stands on counter, holds your 
Cookbook open. Becomes handsome wall 
holder. Regular price for Cookbook and 
holder-easel . . . $7.50. 


Save $155 on de luxe edition — with wall-holder counter- easel 


..tf you order before November 16 


Fay It’s beautifully bound in washable white viny! Cookbook at your book or department store. And remem- 


plastic, stamped in gold foil... as satisfying ber—with each copy you get a w rought-iron holder-easel. 
to own and look at as it is to use. (Retail price alone, $1.95.) 
After publication date on November 16 this 
stunning, de luxe edition of the Cookbook will sell with 
holder for $7.50. But we want you to start using and en- 


The General Foods Kitchens Cookbook is... 


¢ 17 inches across. Open it and it stays put. 


joying your Cookbook soon ¢ Packed with color photographs and drawings. 
So see how you save by being an early bird: Order your * Arranged with recipes on outside columns. 
de luxe edition of the General Foods Kitchens Cookbook ¢ Grease- and moisture-resistant. Includes covers. 


before November 16 and it’s yours for only $5.95. paper—even the printing ink. 
Watch your mailbox for special order form, or reserve ¢ Delightful reading—even without its recipes. 
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Che General Foods Kitchens Cookbook 


‘or cake. use } Package cak 

ray A a and 

RK whites and sult until § 
f sugar 2 tablespoons at a 
after cach addition utd sugar 
. d. Then continue beating until 
~~ will stand im peaks Add flavor 
Spread evenly over cooled cake in 
and sprinkle cacomut around edges 
wind a smeth ares in center Place: 
im moderate oven (373°F ) for 20 
mites. oF ventil lghtly brow ned Coal 
- chavolate chips with mmulk in the 
a dowtbe bouler just until they 
fin to melt Stir wntil | With 


rloume wr THD 
aove af the cake ome 





<< General Foods Kitchens 

% COOKBOOK 
% 

-, 


= > i 
= 4 
—e 


A 


Pd 


Comes in 2 editions 
Regular edition. . . shown above. 
Washable, 4-color cover and jacket. 
Without holder-easel...only $4.95. 


De luxe edition. . .with washable 
white viny] plastic cover, stamped in 


gold foil. With holder-easel. After 


Nov. 16— $7.50. Now... only $5.95. 


Sold in Canada at the same price. 


So much more than a cookbook ...a complete guide 


to planning, preparing and serving meals. 


SITUATION FINDER ...some of 
the meal situations 


FAMILY LUNCHES 
How do you take your lunch break? 
When Dad comes home for lunch. 
When they take a box lunch. 


HOW TO OUTWIT TIME 
Susie’s always late on Wednesdays. 
When somebody's unexpectedly late. 
When you’re the one who's late. 


YOUR TEEN-AGER ENTERTAINS 
“The game was great...and 
we're starved!”’ 
After-school get-together. 

Six girls at a slumber party. 
After the prom. . . breakfast party. 


BUFFET DINNERS AND SUPPERS 
The beautiful buffet table 
(setting and decoration). 

You might try these 
(six basic buffet menus). 
Who’s coming to dinner? 
(Seating and eating arrangements.) 


MEALS FROM HOME AND ABROAD 
New England clambake. 
Midwest pitch-in party. 

California barbecue. 
Italian, from A to Z. 
Middle-East shish kebab supper. 
A Danish smorrebrod. 


START THE DAY RIGHT 
Eat a good breakfast. 
Building complete 

breakfast menus. 

Stragglers for breakfast. 


MEALS OUTDOORS 
The cook-out. 

The nose-bag picnic. 
Meals while motoring. 
Meals on board. Meals in camp. 
Tailgate buffet. 


HOW TO RISE TO THE OCCASION 
‘Mrs. Russell's sick in bed!"’ 
‘Tommy had his appendix out!"’ 
When the electric power fails. 
New neighbors are moving in. 
Somebody spilled.(Spot removal tips.) 


Even if you own twenty cookbooks, here's one 
you've got to have. 

It’s unique because it's planned around meal 
situations ...the very meal situations people 
face over a thousand times a year. 

Recipes teenagers would love to make, ideas 
that older groups would like to use in their 
home, you name it—the Situation Finder in 
the front of the book tells you where to find 
the help you need. And it's complete help: ideas 
for planning, preparing and serving meals as 
well as wonderful recipes. 

Created by your friends at General Foods 
Kitchens, this Cookbook has 448 pages, over 
1,000 recipes. 


Each of our General Foods Kitchens has 
brought the Cookbook its most prized recipes. 
And each of us has drawn on our special knowl- 
edge and training...to bring you fascinating 
menus...to bring you serving ideas and inter- 
esting recipes. 

We 
Recent college graduates full of the newest 


vary in age and cooking experience. 
tricks and techniques share their wisdom with 
grandmothers who have been keeping house 
for years. 


When you see this seal on a food package, 


you know you'll enjoy what’s inside. 


Here are some of General Foods fine products: post cereaLs 
MAXWELL HOUSE COFFEE ¢ JELL-O GELATIN DESSERT +« MINUTE RICE 
SWANS DOWN CAKE MIX ¢ TANG BREAKFAST DRINK 
BAKER’S CHOCOLATE ¢ BIRDS EYE FROSTED FOODS 
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moderate low-fat 
ana well-balanced 
food values 

in cereal and 





milk serving 


Among breakfast main dishes, the cereal and milk at such small cost can better its moderate low-fat, 
serving merits consideration when a reduction of well-balanced nutritional contribution as shown in 
dietary fat is indicated because it ranks low in fat the table below. Served with nonfat milk, the fat 


and provides well-balanced food values. Few foods content is very low.* 


Cereal, 1 oz. 
Whole Milk, 4 oz. Cerea!** Whole Milk Sugar 
Sugar, 1 teaspoon 1 oz. 4 oz. 1 teaspoon 


203 104 16 

oe a ax 7.3 gm. 3.1 gm. 
nutritive . 5.3gm. 0.6 gm. 
CARBOHYDRATE...... . 32.2 gm. 22 gm. 


composition CIUM....... .. 0.169 gm. 0.025 gm. 


1.4 mg. 

0, a —_ 
f eae THIAMINE ‘ . 0.12 mg. 
cereal serving RIBOFLAVIN . " 0.04 mg. 
NIACIN. +e . ' 1.3 mg. 0. 
ASCORBIC ACID... ~ . _ 1.5 mg. 
6. Er ' 0 16.4 mg.* 


*Nonfat (skim) milk, 4 0z., reduces the Fat value to 0.1 gm. and the Cholesterol value to 0.35 mg. 
**Based on composite average of breakfast cereals on dry weight basis. 





SSgocone 

=SE9 U8 oun 
. cocoa 

8ecea3338 








Cereal Institute, Inc.: Breakfast Source Book. Chicago: Cereal Institute, Inc., 1959. 

Hayes, O. B., and Rose, G. K.: Supplementary Food Composition Table. J. Am. Dietet. A. 33:26, 1957. 

Watt, B. K., and Merrill, A. L.: Composition of Foods-Raw, Processed, Prepared. U.S.D.A. Agriculture Handbook 
No. 8, 1950. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC. 
135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3 


A research and educational endeavor devoted to the betterment of national nutrition 
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QUALIFIED DIETICIANS! STUDENT DIETICIANS! COLLEGE JUNIORS! 


Now the Army Medical Specialist Corps offers you 
superior professional experience in dietetics—while 
furthering or completing your professional educa- 
tion. Consider these four challenging programs— 
each one an outstanding educational opportunity: 


1. Dietetic Internship Program: This 12-month in- 
ternship (approved by the American Dietetic Associa- 
tion) is open to qualified college graduates. If accepted, 
you train as a hospital dietician while receiving the 
prestige, pay and allowances of an Army officer. 


2. Graduate Dietician Program: This program offers 
qualified dieticians an opportunity to complete college 
studies leading to a master’s degree in Foods and Nutri- 
tion or Institution Management. If accepted, you receive 
an officer’s pay and allowances while attending the col- 
lege or university of your choice. Upon receipt of your 
master’s degree, you are assigned to the Food Service 
Division of an Army hospital. 


3. Student Dietician Program: Junior or senior college 
students who qualify for this program can complete their 
studies while earning more than $200 a month. Upon 
graduation, you continue your education in the Army 
Dietetic Internship Program. 


4. Dietetic Summer Practicum: This 6-week program 
offers qualified applicants practical experience in hospital 
dietetics. The program is open to young women who have 
completed their junior year in college as home economics 
majors. If accepted, you become a temporary Federal 
tivil Service “student employee” at a selected Army 
hospital—receiving a salary of $166 a month. 


HERE'S FOOD 
FOR 
THOUGHT 


For more information 
about any of these four AMSC programs, 
please mail the coupon 


THE SURGEON GENERAL JHE-11-59 

United States Army 

Washington 25, D.C. 
Please send complete details about the AMSC 


program(s) checked below 
DIETETIC INTERNSHIP PROGRAM ["} 
GRADUATE DIETICIAN STUDENT PROGRAM [} 
3. STUDENT DIETICIAN PROGRAM [} 
. DIETETIC SUMMER PRACTICUM [} 


NAME 





ADDRESS. 





CITY ZONE STATE 


U. S. ARMY MEDICAL SPECIALIST CORPS 
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Another great cake mix advance 
from Betty Crocker of General Mills 


New 
Betty Crocker 


Country Kitchen Recipe 


Cake Mixes 


Higher, lighter, 
moister cakes 
in one mixing step 


“NX> 


The Story Behind the New Cake Mix 


Betty Crocker and her staff are constantly seeking ways 
to improve the products bearing her signature and to 
bring still greater convenience to homemakers. 

Now, after three years of research, experimenting and 
testing, we proudly announce: new One-step Cake Mixes. 
They are known as Betty Crocker Country Kitchen 
Recipe Cake Mixes. 


Honev Spice 


What’s new about them? 


The ingredients. A new softer flour, finer sugar and a new 
homogenized shortening are used in the reformulated mixes. 


The pre-creaming of these ingredients. A new pre- 
creaming method means the blended ingredients can hold 
a greater amount of moisture. This produces a more 
tender crumb and a moister cake. 


One-step mix method. Originally, there were three mixing 
steps for the eight flavors of Betty Crocker butter-type 
cake mixes. Now, with the improved pre-creaming of 
finer ingredients, only one mixing procedure is required. 


The packaging. The new mixes are in brand new packages 
which are slightly larger than before because the finer, 
fluffier mix requires it. 


What does this advance mean to 
the American homemaker? 


1. Higher, fluffier cakes than she used to get with a mix. 


2. Moister, fresher-tasting cakes . . . cakes that retain 
freshness and moistness better than yesterday’s mixes 
permitted. 


3. A quicker, easier method to make such cakes. Now 
she can mix in just one step instead of three. 


4. More service from Betty Crocker. The new cake mix 
directions are simpler, so more package space is devoted 
to helpful suggestions on cake making. 


As you read the picture story at right, you 
can again take pride in the contributions 
home economists are continually making 
to the art of home making. 


Td 


November 1959 


mn IF 4 
Lb 
a ka “~~ | 
————— 


1. What prompted the new One-step Cake Mixes 
Women asked for them. In a 1958 National Famil 
Opinion survey, they listed moistness and tendernes 
as the most wanted qualities in cake. Betty Crocke 
and associates in Research answered this reques 
with a reformulated cake mix. 


OLD NEW 


4. A fluffier, greater volume mix results from the ne 
shortening being skillfully and thoroughly “spur 
into the super fine sugar and flour particles. Th 
quickly makes for a thick, fluffy batter using < 
electric mixer or a rotary egg beater. 


7. New mix gives a higher cake, one that can be proud 
served to family and friends. 
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. First step: new ingredients. Specially milled Soft- 
ilk Cake Flour, a new homogenized shortening, and 
ore finely ground sugar were blended. Leavening 

also changed. Only after months of testing and 
-testing was the final formula accepted. 


NEW 


NEW ONE STEP DIRECTIONS 


One mixing step. The simple directions and larger 
nt on the new package are easier for the home- 
ker to follow. There is less chance of error because 

everything goes into one bowl and is mixed at 
e time. 


And here is the cake that homemakers have asked 
a richer, fresher-tasting and tender-moist one. 
can feel it in the batter, you can see it in the 

tht, you can tell it in the texture, you can taste 
the eating. 
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PRE-CREAMING ILLUSTRATION 
PRESENT MIX NEW MIX 


< 
800,000,000 


PARTICLES PE 


1,600,000,000 151,000,00( 


12,000,000 


3. Second step: improved pre-creaming. Home Econo- 
mists know how important it is to evenly distribute 
shortening, sugar and flour. Our improved pre- 
creaming process permits a more intimate association 
of the shortening with finer flour and sugar particles. 


6. New mix gives a moister cake, one that stays moist 
for days—just what American homemakers have 
asked for. More water is used in making the new 
cakes—and this new formulation makes it possible 
to hold more moisture throughout baking. 


White Cake Honey Spice 


a Lee 





lvanut Delight 


me 


Marble Cake 


9. All eight flavors use the new method. All of the Betty 
Crocker Country Kitchen Recipe Cake Mixes are in 
new packages at your grocer’s: White, Yellow, Devils 
Food, Honey Spice, Chocolate Malt, Black Walnut, 
Marble and Peanut Delight. 





W \ 


@ Interest rates on Savings Bonds Series E and 
H were increased to 334 per cent after the Congress 
passed legislation (P.L. 86-346) raising the maxi- 
mum allowable rates of interest or investment 
yield on these securities to 414 per cent. The previ- 
ous maximum was 314 per cent. The new rate will 
also apply to the Series E and H Bonds already 
held by purchasers. The law provides also that 
persons may continue to hold bonds of both series 
after their maturity date and continue to earn the 
new rate of interest. 

The government was eager to have the increased 
rate of interest and even recommended a higher 
maximum than the approved one. It has been con- 
cerned because the interest rate for U. S. Savings 
Bonds has been out of line with what investors 
could earn elsewhere on savings. The savings bond 
rate is also considerably below what the Treasury 
has been paying on its short-term borrowing in the 
open market from large investors. 


@ A food stamp plan is one of the features of 
“Amendments to the Agricultural Trade Develop- 


ment and Assistance Act of 1954” passed by Con- 
gress near the end of its session. The amendments 
(Public Law 86-341) also include provisions for 
long-term credit to foreign nations for purchases 
of surplus U.S. agricultural products. 

The food stamp provisions authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to “promulgate and put into 
operation a program to distribute to needy persons 
in the United States, including needy Indians, 
through a food stamp system . . . surplus food com- 
modities.” A needy person is defined as “anyone 
receiving welfare assistance (financial or otherwise ) 
from the welfare department or equivalent agency 
of any State or political subdivision thereof, or who 
is, in the opinion of such agency or agencies, in 
need of welfare assistance but is ineligible to 
receive it because of State or local law.” Stamps 
are to be issued by the state or other political sub- 
division agency. Surplus foods are to be made 
available for needy families before being offered 
for sale for foreign currency. The Act also instructs 
the Secretaries of Agriculture, HEW, and Labor 
to report to Congress within six months on the 
feasibility of extending the scope of the food stamp 
plan to include persons receiving unemployment 


compensation or social security pensions and to 
other low-income groups. 


@ When the Food Additives Amendment to the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act becomes 
effective on March 5, 1960, packaging products, too, 
will be affected if any substances from the packag- 
ing materials migrate into the food or if the packag- 
ing materials cause any changes in the food. In a 
speech to the Annual Paper and Plastics Conference 
in Chicago in September, Arthur A. Checchi of the 
Food and Drug Administration explained the regu- 
lations and told manufacturers the FDA would 
co-operate in establishing methods of testing the 
safety of packaging materials used for foods. 


@ Child Health Day has been changed from May 1 
to the first Monday in October of each year by 
a law (P.L. 86-352) passed by the 86th Congress. 

Youth Fitness Week has been set for the week 
of May 1, 1960, by a Presidential proclamation. 


@ UNICEF Cards 


Fountain of Peace illustrated above is one of the 11 
greeting cards available with “Season’s Greetings” or 
plain as notepaper. UNICEF reports that the proceeds 
of a box of 10 cards, priced at $1.25, provides 45 
hungry children with a glass of milk every day for a 
week or the vaccine to protect 60 children from tuber- 
culosis. Cards available with artist, title, and number 
of different designs in box of ten cards are: Miro: “Chil- 
dren and Birds” (1); Bettina: “Playmates” (5); Kingman: 
“Fountain of Peace” (1); Domjan: “Fairy Tale Shep- 
herd” and “Fairy Godmother” (2); and Lee: “Christmas 
Eve” (1). 


Cards may be ordered from UNICEF Greeting 
Cards, P.O. Box 22, Church Street Station, New 
York 8, N.Y. 
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Water Pollution .. . 


JOURNAL oo ée 3 


Social Offender and Threat to Our Physical Well-Being 


HE study of the laws, conditions, principles 

ideals which are concerned on the one 

hand wit!: man’s immediate physical environment 

and on the other hand with his nature as a social 

being, and specially of the relationship between 

those two factors.” Thus was home economics de- 

fined by an early group of professionals many years 
ago. 

If Ellen H. Richards, well known as the founder 
of home economics, were alive today, she would 
conceivably be crowding an already busy schedule 
with still more of the work she conducted in sani- 
tary science and water problems of her day. This 
remarkable woman was developing water analysis 
and chemistry skills, pioneering and gaining 
prominence in that field long before she organized, 
in 1899, the first home economics conference—the 
profession where she is best known. 

Ellen Richards’ labors in water pollution at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology dated from 
her student days in 1872. She was the first woman 
ever to gain admission there. The story of how 
she accomplished this is a tribute to her persever- 
ance and the scholastic achievement which marked 
her earlier years at Vassar. Not until she was 28 
did she succeed in breaking the male-only rule at 
the Institute to pursue her studies in chemistry. 
There, for the next 27 years, in an era when most 
people looked askance at career women, Mrs. Rich- 
ards set an enviable record. Advancing from stu- 
dent laboratory technician to scientist, instructor, 
expert in drinking water analysis, and industrial 
chemist, she became a leader in the public health 
movement in America. 

A reading of Mrs. Richards’ life story * provides 
ample background from which one can grasp the 


1 The Life of Ellen H. Richards by Caroline L. Hunt, 
Anniversary Edition 1958, American Home Economics 
Association, Washington, D. C. 


Sherrod B. Stuckey 


Mrs. Stuckey is women’s activities consultant in the 
Division of Water Supply and Pollution Control of 
the Public Health Service, U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 


impact on public health today of her endeavors 
in water analysis made almost 90 years ago. For 
water has become the nation’s most used, most 
needed, most important resource. 

Viewing today’s water problems, one wonders 
whether Ellen Richards did not possess an uncanny 
foresight. Her greatest contribution to public health 
was an extensive two-year survey of the waters ol 
Massachusetts. From 1887 to 1889 she conducted 
monthly analyses of water samples from all parts 
of the state, representing the water supply of 82 
per cent of the population. 

The need is great today for more of this very 
type of work, but there is a critical shortage of 
trained personnel to do the job. Too few young 
people are becoming interested in the scientific 
fields that will give the knowledge prerequisite to 
carrying out other activities by which we can keep 
pace with our national requirements for clean 
water. 

Pollution is one of our most critical water prob- 
lems. The task of collecting, treating, and disposing 
of the wastes from today’s metropolitan areas is 
overtaxing our facilities. While leaders in govern- 
ment and industry realize this, and significant prog- 
ress in reducing pollution has been made in some 
areas in recent years, pollution from both domestic 
and industrial wastes is still gaining in many 
streams, lakes, and ocean shore waters. 

Behind it all is a story of explosive population 
growth, industrial expansion, failure to keep pace 
with water needs, and sometimes wasteful indiffer- 
ence to a problem staring us in the face. In 1900, 
the nation’s 75 million people were using about 41 
billion gallons of water daily. But while the popu- 
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lation doubled in the first half of the century, the 
demand for water increased almost five-fold to 185 
billion gallons a day. Now we have passed the 
175-million mark, and the Census Bureau places 
the population figure at about 273 million by 1980. 
Thus it is estimated that, within the next 21 years, 
another 100 million people not now with us will 
be sharing the water supply. Predicted water use 
in the United States by 1980 is 600 billion gallons 
daily—if we can find it. 


Voracious Consumption of Water 


Professional home economics leaders and home- 
makers themselves are quick to realize the im- 
portance of water in our everyday lives. Improved 
health standards have been accompanied by greater 
demands for clean water in the home. Modern 
bathrooms replace the outhouse and bowl-and- 
pitcher facilities of yesteryear. Gleaming kitchen 
sinks with handy food waste disposers take the 
place of the old outdoor pump or water well. Home 
swimming pools are becoming commonplace. Air 
conditioning, electric refrigeration, automatic wash- 
ing machines are but some of the conveniences that 
have stepped up home use of water. 

Industry’s use of water runs to astronomical 
figures. One hundred gallons of water goes into 
the manufacture of the five pounds of paper on 
which your Sunday newspaper is printed. From 
iron ore to steel, the metal in your family auto- 
mobile required 285 tons of water for processing. 
Each gallon of gasoline consumed in that automo- 
bile claimed 25 gallons of water in its production. 
The five pounds of rayon fiber in your husband’s 
summer suit required about 11,000 pounds of 
water in its creation! 

Irrigation is another big user of water. As mil- 
lions of farm families leave the land to become 
city and urban dwellers, small-unit farming is dis- 
appearing. I[rrigation is increasingly important in 
the new “push-button” crop production pattern. 

Recreational use of water is at an all-time high, 
not only as a result of increased population but 
also because people have more leisure time, better 
wages, higher health standards, and improved 
transportation facilities. Skyrocketing sales of fish- 
ing licenses and boats are good indicators of the 
growing recreational demand for clean waters. 
Swimming, water skiing, skin diving, and waterfowl 
hunting are other popular water-use sports. 


Shrinking Resources 
Completely at variance with this trend are the 
number of public beaches closed and the miles of 
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streams that no longer support fish life, because of 
polluted waters. 
In a New York Sun editorial last spring we read: 


A cheerless prelude to the 1959 bathing season is the dis- 
closure that some of the city’s best beaches are threatened 
by pollution. Only 36 miles of the city’s 400 miles of water- 
front are still fit for swimming. Surrendering, mile by mile, 
the city’s dwindling supply of healthful bathing beaches to 
inexorable contamination is clearly unthinkable. These 
are indispensable recreational assets that New York cannot 
afford to lose by default. 


Similar conditions exist in most of our coastal states. 

A typical example of inland water pollution is 
the Missouri River, one of the interstate streams 
under recent investigation by the Public Health 
Service. Millions of dollars have been spent on 
impoundments and concrete bank supports to make 
this mighty river useful along its great length as 
it flows through or borders the states of Missouri, 
Kansas, Iowa, Nebraska, the Dakotas, and Mon- 
tana. Yet the ugly pollution menace remained 
unconquered. While waste treatment measures are 
getting under way, it may require as long as 10 
years to clean up this stream. The investigations 
disclosed discharges of raw human sewage at 
major cities, and wastes from stockyards and 
slaughtering industries which further clogged the 
stream. Some cities dumped their total garbage 
collections into the Missouri, though one city “re- 
fined” its garbage by grinding it before dumping! 
Gas bubbles rose from bottom sludge deposits. 


Unbearable odors filled the air. Thus a river dies. 


Water Treatment Problems 


The same streams that serve as waste carriers 
for society’s cast-off materials must also supply 
water for much of our population. The costs of 
water treatment to make river waters usable mount 
as pollution builds up. Too often the public is 
lulled into indifference, resting confidently on the 
knowledge that such water-borne diseases as 
cholera and typhoid have long since been con- 
trolled by water treatment. 

We cannot afford such attitudes. Aside from 
massive growth problems, multiple new and com- 
plex wastes are finding their way into our streams 
and causing concern. Detergents, plastics, and in- 
secticides are examples of products causing these 
wastes. Even in trace concentrations such wastes 
interfere with water treatment and produce un- 
pleasant tastes and odors in drinking water. Despite 
the best known treatment methods, they remain 
suspended in the used waters that go through 
modern waste-treatment plants. How to remove 
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these persistent materials from our waters is one 
of today’s research problems—a bothersome situa- 
tion which could become intolerable in tomorrow’s 
water supply picture. 

Unless research and construction of waste treat- 
ment facilities are greatly stepped up by both 
municipalities and industry, water experts see our 
country sinking sti!! deeper in the morass of pollu- 
tion. 

Waste treatment works are costly, and for this 
reason progress lags. Also construction fell far 
behind during the years of World War II and the 
Korean conflict. However, a recent stimulus for 
building sewage treatment plants came about from 
construction grants authorized by the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act (Public Law 660) passed by 
Congress in 1956. Communities, putting up local 
funds in a ratio of better than four-to-one, have 
completed 595 sewage treatment projects, with an- 
other 561 under construction (as of June 30, 1959). 

State and interstate water pollution control pro- 
grams have benefitted also from program grants 
provided in the same Act. Federal moneys have 
enabled such agencies (usually state health depart- 
ments ) to employ badly needed technical help such 
as sanitary engineers; to add new equipment such 
as mobile water analysis laboratories; and have 
encouraged state legislatures to increase their own 
appropriations for pollution control. 

Public Law 660 also provides for additional re- 
search in water pollutants, a system of stream 
sampling to maintain water quality records, and 
enforcement of pollution control in interstate streams. 


Citizen Support 


But, while the federal government assumes its 
leadership role, the major responsibility for pollu- 
tion control rests with local and state governments. 
The people of an area must want clean waters 
badly enough to take the first steps to clean up 
pollution. Organized citizen-demand can usually 
get results. 

There are ways, both large and small, that 
America’s homemakers can help in conserving water 
supply and controlling water pollution. Such simple 
measures as repairing leaky faucets in the home 
and redesigning plumbing fixtures and fittings to 
operate with less water can not only cut water bills 
but conserve water as well. The plumbing industry 
has developed automatic flow control devices which 
fit into the water line. Shower heads are smaller, 
requiring less water, and the trend in water closet 
design is toward water conservation. 

A great homemaker assist in municipal water 


WATER POLLUTION 


United States Public Health Service 


Streams and rivers are guarded against pollution from 
sewage and factory wastes. 


treatment could come from a nation-wide campaign 
to cut down on wasteful overuse of kitchen and 
laundry detergents. Most housewives use far more 
than the recommended amounts printed on the 
detergent package, and thus unknowingly make 
more difficult the task of effective water and waste 
treatment. 

But the organized voice of the home economics 
profession can reach far beyond the household. 
In writing early this year of the American Home 
Economics Association's fiftieth anniversary, Presi- 
dent Olga P. Brucher emphasized “womanpower 
which is every day more closely linked to both 
education and to the social and economic changes 
of our world.” She might well have been speaking 
of our critical water problems when she said, “The 
tempo of progress quickens and a society explodes 
in a flood of new standards. We must give con- 
sideration to this rapidly changing environment in 
which the family of today lives and to which it 
must adjust.” 

Look first at your own community. Are there 
polluted areas in nearby waters? Does the pollu- 
tion come from industry? Is your city sewage 
treated? Is the treatment adequate to return the 
city’s used water to the receiving waters without 
damaging your downstream neighbors? Visit your 
local water and sewage treatment plants as a group. 
Ask questions. Arrange a tour of polluted areas 
if they exist. Find out whether garbage collections 
go into streams. Once you have the basic informa- 
tion, your public appeals and awareness program 
can begin. Call on your state water authority 
(usually the health department) or your state con- 
servation (game and fish) agency for help. 





While this public fountain bubbled over with suds when 
a prankster emptied a box of detergent into the water, 
a Public Health Service photographer saw an oppor- 
tunity to call attention to the detergent menace in 
cycling water for re-use. Detergents are among the 
newer wastes which defy modern water treatment. 
Householders can help by using only prescribed amounts 
printed on detergent packages. 


Leaders in government and industry warn that 
we can no longer afford pollution in our public 


waters. Arthur S. Flemming, Secretary of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, speak- 
ing recently to a Congressional Committee on 
Public Works, said: 

Water, without question, is about to become, indeed if 
it is not already, a critically urgent national problem. Our 
dependence is great on surface streams for public water 
supply, for production of the things we eat and wear and 
use. At the same time we need to keep in mind the irre- 
placeable value of these waters for recreation and conserva- 
tion of fish and wildlife. 

We don’t stand a chance of meeting these accelerating 
requirements unless we make marked progress in cleaning 
up our streams and keeping them clean. For forty years 
we have been dumping more pollution into the surface 
waters of the nation than we have been removing through 
waste treatment. Such a situation calls for a concerted 
attack on the part of the Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments, and private groups. Action, not words, should 
characterize the approach of all public and private groups 
to the problem. 

Government leaders need citizen backing to wipe 
out pollution. They need womanpower of the type 
Miss Brucher described and Ellen H. Richards 
exhibited a long time ago when she gave the best 
working years of her life to water sanitation re- 
search in the public health movement. 


Maine Takes the Lead 


On the first of September, the total 
membership for the state of Maine 
for 1959-60 exceeded that for 
1958-59—a fast pace for any state 
to set and a desirable one. 


The October 1 AHEA membership 
report for all state associations 
reached 19,122 members or 76 per 
cent of the total for 1958-59. 


It has long been our dream to be 
able to report to you that every 
state home economics association 
has exceeded its previous year’s 
membership. 


As a New Direction this year, share 
the enjoyment of your AHEA member- 
ship—encourage your friends and 
associates who have not paid their 
dues to do so. 


Final reminders for 1958-59 members 
will be sent this month. 


At headquarters, the door is 


DEL ANKERS PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Entrance to the headquarters building of 

the American Home Economics Association 

showing the Association’s gold and white 

banner and the United States flag—both the 

gifts of the home economists in homemaking 
section of the Association. 


open for a friendly welcome. 





Our Concern in Adult Education 


Prone aren't born knowing how to grease a 


tractor. Or how to milk a cow. Or how to 
drive a nail. They have to learn how. Some people 
have a knack for finding out for themselves how 
to do these things. Others have to be taught. 

Unfortunately, many people have never been 
taught. Thousands have been bypassed by what 
we commonly call “education.” They probably 
went to grade school, maybe a year or so to high 
school, but they were never taught the simple, 
everyday skills of mending a fence, planting a 
garden, sawing a board, or planning a balanced 
meal. And so today they are grubbing along on 
the land or in a factory, just barely making out 
and not beginning either to fulfill themselves or 
to be productive citizens. They're neither getting 
nor giving. 

The result is that when businessmen and farmers 
try to hire workers, they find people who don’t have 
the basic skills necessary for the job—people who 
don’t know the fundamentals. 

The publication “The Co-operative Extension 
Service Today” emphasizes the role of extension 
as one of joining with people in identifying needs, 
utilizing available resources, analyzing alternative 
solutions, and choosing a way—the way which is 
the most promising in light of the total situation. 
Now it is precisely at this point that I would like 
to challenge your imagination. What underlying 
values do you have as a leader of people in helping 
them choose a better way? Even in a democratic 
order with a firm belief in human dignity and 
people’s general intelligence, trained leadership is 
needed. Trained leadership has knowledge about 
the changing American scene, both rural and 
urban—what is happening to the family, how to 
make use of our resources— but the most effective 
leadership also knows where it wants to lead. 

On this point Max Lerner suggested at the last 
Adult Education Association meeting at the Cin- 
cinnati Netherland Plaza: 


We need to direct American energy toward conscious, de- 
liberate change. The race is between education and 
catastrophe. What we need is more social invention. Let 
us face up to the question: What kind of society do we 
want to be? 


Cleo W. Blackburn 


Dr. Blackburn is the executive director of the 
Board for Fundamental Education, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. This article is adapted from his talk 
at a meeting of the Extension Service section dur- 
ing the annual meeting of the American Home 
Economics Association in Milwaukee in June. 


My challenge to you who play such a significant 
role in the communities of our nation is to help 
people frame more precisely what they want to 
become, not merely what they want to have. 

Those of us working at the job of fundamental 
education, which is closely allied in its concepts 
to those held by extension, speak of the total com- 
munity. After all, the community is a community 
because of relationships. These relationships are 
as broad as life—with our children, with those who 
supply life’s necessities and luxuries, with our basic 
institutions (one of which we must not forget is 
the home), and our fellow workers—all of whom 
are seeking a better life. 


Selection of Values 

Being a sociologist and not a home economist, I 
would like to put your key role in a little different 
perspective from that to which you may be accus- 
tomed. 

You who work closely with people—in their 
homes, in their basic institutions, in their com- 
munity life—have a wonderful opportunity to help 
them choose better values. Your role then is one 
of value creators. To help Americans improve their 
way of life has always been the aim of the home 
economist. You have demonstrated how to make 
a good seam, the principles of home decoration and 
flower arrangement, and more effective home man- 
agement. Dare we take the necessary step of help- 
ing determine what people should live for? 

It is said that the Chinese symbol for crisis is a 
combination of characters—one meaning danger 
and the other, opportunity. Admittedly, it is danger- 
ous to help other people choose better values unless 
we have closely thought through our own. These 
time-tested values are, perhaps, not novel to you; 
but, in the current scene, they need to be reiterated 
and exemplified. As all of you know, we frequently 
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preach one set of philosophical principles and act 
upon another. Americans, as a whole, must act 
upon their faith and heritage. They must show that 
they really believe in the dignity of the individual, 
in his ability to think for himself, in his willingness 
to work for a better life if ways can be opened for 
him. 

Such a doctrine may not be easy to follow. It 
calls for more careful program planning, for a total 
reassessment of the needs of people under totally 
new situations. Half the people in the world today 
were born in the atomic age; yet some of us have 
not yet moved into the twentieth century in our 
thinking. You can help people move into the new 
age wherein the world is really a community. With 
the new technology must go a firm foundation of 
everyday living. How can we show others that we 
accept their worth and value better than by proving 
it in our daily living? You must have the courage 
to venture, to implement both idealism and ideas. 


Strengthening Family Living 

Recently, there came to my desk materials from 
specialists in research on family life. After months 
of study, these specialists listed the following as 
ways to strengthen family life in the United States: 
1. Find ways of improving family stability 
2. Develop better preparation for family and motherhood 
3. Develop ways of helping the family to be less vulnerable 

to stress 
4. Help the family develop better control over its members 

.Help the family become an integral part of the total 
community 
. Help the family develop a spiritual core of values which 
binds family life together 
7. Strengthen emotional maturity 

These seven points developed by health special- 
ists and psychiatrists point the need to fundamental 
areas in which we need to pool our specialized 
abilities. Perhaps it matters very little who gets 
credit for doing the job, but it matters a great deal 
that the job be done. I would urge you to draw 
on all resources available and to help others relate 
their program to such goals. 

There are many sides to the current scene, and 
approaches to the improvement of living conditions 
will have to face these. Many of the people who 
need help are not members of the home economists 
groups, 4-H groups, or extension classes. For ex- 
ample, a recent nine-county survey in my home 
state of Indiana shows that, insofar as home demon- 
stration membership is concerned, the problem is 
not one of formal education. A total of 1,020 home 
demonstration group members were interviewed. 
Forty-two per cent of these have college educations. 
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In addition, most of the remainder have at least a 
high school education. On the other side of the 
coin, we have already seen that two million farm 
people live in real need. Other data show that we 
have more than 10 million people functionally 
illiterate and 28 million who have not progressed 
in school beyond the eighth grade. We must not 
forget, however, that years of schooling may not 
have a direct relationship to one’s intelligence nor 
can we forget that the non-reader’s vote counts just 
as much as yours or mine. 
The Board for Fundamental Education was set 
up in 1954 by Congress to do three things: 
1. Train leaders who will work in communities on 
the problems of people 
2. Establish demonstration centers in several stra- 
tegically located communities 
3. Develop a core of associate universities whose 
staffs will help supply the demonstration centers 
with adequate technical know-how 
We are convinced that if more people knew how 
to make the most of what they have, how to use 
their own abilities and resources, how to raise their 
standard of living—moral and cultural standards 
as well as physical—everybody would be better off. 


Universal Needs 


We have been greatly encouraged to find the 
home economists, the agronomists, the sociologists, 
the school administrators, and agencies of govern- 
ment willing to work in unison on finding the 
answers to basic problems acutely facing two-thirds 
of the world’s population. These are, we believe, 
eight: 

1. What shall we eat? 
2. What shall we wear? 
. Where shall we live? 
. How shall we keep healthy? 
. How can we participate more effectively in 
citizenship responsibility? 
6. For what shall we live? 
7. How can we work best to supply our needs? 
8. How can we make better use of our time? 

It seems to us that these are rudimentary ques- 
tions, and we must find the answers in order to 
have a healthy community. 

More and more people are coming to realize that 
education is a life-long continuing process. One 
does not get educated at a certain time in life as 
he gets the measles. His adult life offers by far 
the greatest opportunity for learning. Helping 
adults keep up with life in this age calls for vision, 
imagination, and value creation. There is no alterna- 
tive. We either improve or we perish! 





The New Directions 


HE objective of home economics, as stated 

in 1909, is “to improve the conditions of 
living in the home, the institutional household and 
the community.” This philosophy still applies and 
must guide the new directions we take for the 
professional areas in home economics. During the 
next 50 years, social changes will continue to bring 
educational, scientific, and technological advances 
that will, in turn, bring about changes in the home, 
family life, institutional households, and the com- 
munity. 

Home economics will continue to provide oppor- 
tunity for the scientific study of home and family 
living and of the institutions and agencies serving 
families as they affect the health, comfort, personal 
relationships, and creativity of family members. 
Research will be conducted systematically for the 
expansion of knowledge and understanding in every 
field of learning directly related to home and family 
life. It is our responsibility to foster this expansion 
in order to keep the information that we teach and 
otherwise use reliable and up to date. 

Since one of the unique responsibilities of home 
economics is to integrate all subjects directly related 
to homes and families with each other and with 
contributing disciplines, our research becomes very 
broad in scope and yet may be deeply searching in 
specific fields and in the interrelationships between 
these fields. In addition, if research is to deal 
realistically with problems as they exist in families, 
it will cut across our own department lines. For 
example, food research may need to deal with home 
equipment, home art, home management, and 
family economics. 

There are other disciplines that contribute to 
home and family life, and it is our responsibility 
to foster and collaborate on research in them 
wherever a contribution can be made to families. 
The major contributing disciplines are: anthro- 
economics, psychology, sociology; 
istry, physics, bacteriology, biology; art 
philosophy. Here again, food research may need 
to deal with some of these, such as bacteriology, 
economics, and psychology. 


chem- 


pology, 
and 
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Ruth R. Honey 


Dr. Honey is assistant dean for research in the 
College of Home Economics at the Pennsylvania 
State University. This paper is based on her sum- 
mary, at the annual meeting of the research sec- 
tion, of the implications for research of “Home 
Economics—New Directions.” Preceding Dr. Honey 
on the annual meeting program of the research 
section in Milwaukee on June 25, other speakers 
outlined New Directions in research in the various 
areas of home economics." 


We offer employment opportunity in home eco- 
nomics to persons who concentrated their own 
study in these contributing disciplines and who 
teach or do research in areas where their discipline 
feeds into the body of knowledge related to home 
and family life. We also encourage other potential 
research workers who are training in subject-matter 
areas relating directly to home and families to study 
extensively in the contributing disciplines as well. 
This interdisc ‘iplinary training and research become 
necessary if we are to discharge our responsibility 
of integrating all subjects directly related to homes 
and families with each other and with contributing 
disciplines. This interdisciplinary activity will not 
only provide us with pertinent information from 
the physical, biological, and social sciences to be 
applied to homes and families but will also enrich 
our research methods with proven tools and tech- 
niques to adopt or to modify in order to carry on 
the research for which we are responsible. 

As our attention is drawn to the past and present 
directions taken by research home economics 
(summarized by Georgian Adams in the JouRNAL 
oF Home Economics and by the committee on phi- 
losophy and objectives of home economics), we 
can distinguish certain trends. Our first research 
was done to meet certain specific problems of home 
and family life drawn to our attention, and, 
other help was indicated, our research was broad- 
ened to include these aspects. In addition, we 
reached into related disciplines for research results 


* A compilation of all of the papers presented on the 
panel at the section meeting is available from AHEA head- 
quarters for 25 cents. Ask for “Symposium: Research 
Home Economics’ Unique Contribution.” 
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and techniques to use in our own disciplines. It 
wasn't long before we introduced co-operative 
research among our own sciences and among our 
sciences and those outside of home economics. 


New Directions for Research 


There are other new directions that research and 
home economics might well take in light of present 
and future changes facing home economics. 

First of all, new subjects will undoubtedly be 
taught in our changing and expanding curriculums, 
and old, familiar subjects may be reorganized to 
meet changing needs of families, institutional 
households, and the community. New facts and 
understandings will be needed in order to enrich 
these subjects, and research, as in the past, will 
be called upon to supply its share of information. 
In the field of interrelationships between families 
and large or small communities, have we found the 
most effective way for families to collaborate in 
communities on meeting their needs? One of the 
most difficult problems facing society today is to 
establish and achieve common goals. 

Second, professional home economists, along with 
all others in educational endeavors, will be faced 
with the challenge to reach greater numbers of 
students and others, despite relatively fewer trained 
personnel. Our methods of teaching will change 
as will our present communication media. Research 
must help develop and evaluate new methods, such 
as the greater use of graduate assistants and in- 
structors with a master teacher, technical devices 
that will extend demonstrations to larger numbers 
of persons, training of group leaders to assume 
effective leadership in their classes and communi- 
ties, earlier and greater emphasis on learning 
techniques for independent study, new ways to 
interpret research for immediate use by both pro- 
fessional and lay persons. 

A third consideration is in regard to preserving 
family values for increasing numbers of persons and 
families away from home. Research is needed on 
ways to extend to them the valued benefits of 
health, comfort, and human relationships as they 
participate in group living in restaurants, schools, 
hotels, hospitals, and other institutions. It will be 
through the research of specialists in institution 
administration, nutrition, dietetics, textiles, and 
human relationships that life away from home can 
be safeguarded and improved for millions of 
people. In these ways, steps can be taken to 
strengthen the family life of society wherever 
families are living—at home or away from home. 

A fourth consideration is the need to recruit 
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research personnel and supporting funds for the 
task ahead of us. This must be done by drawing 
to the attention of state and federal governments, 
industry, foundations, and other agencies the need 
and opportunities for establishing fellowships, 
grants, and research projects for work that will 
be of mutual benefit to these agencies and the 
professions in home economics. Progress has been 
made in this direction by the committee of the 
American Home Economics Association to encour- 
age the federal government to establish a Research 
Foundation for the American Home. We must 
also spend time and effort to recruit potential 
research personnel for graduate work and continu- 
ing research activities. Since best results seem to 
be obtained from personal contacts, researchers 
may need to leave their research from time to time 
to help carry on this much-needed recruitment. 

The fifth consideration is the need for greater 
emphasis upon co-operative research across our 
own department lines and also across related aca- 
demic areas. Some of the problems that we are 
called upon to solve involve principles, techniques, 
and understanding in two or more fields. It is 
not always feasible nor practical for one person to 
acquire adequate training in all disciplines con- 
cerned in order to do the necessary integration. 
Therefore, a team approach to interdisciplinary 
research is required. 

Interdisciplinary research is time consuming. Mem- 
bers of the team need time to gain an understand- 
ing of each other’s fields and to communicate on 
a common ground in light of the goals set by the 
group for the research to be done. Time is needed 
to establish the responsibility of each participant 
for the research project. Time is needed for 
periodic meetings to discuss and evaluate progress. 
Time is required on the part of the leader who 
must keep the work going smoothly and on sched- 
ule. Time is required on the part of the adminis- 
trator to implement the work as needed and to 
discern and encourage these researchers who are 
especially qualified by training and personality to 
participate in interdisciplinary studies. 

The rewards of team research will help minimize 
the difficulties. Group discussion will stimulate and 
sharpen ideas for planning and procedure which 
might not be possible in individual research. Re- 
sulting research projects may be both imaginative 
and practical. As we gain skill through participa- 
tion in group research we will progress toward 
solving the complex problems that we are assuming 
as our responsibility as home economists in a 
changing world. 





Meals on Wheels 


NDEPENDENT living for the elderly or dis- 

abled is thought desirable in most instances, and 
many communities try to provide services that 
will postpone or eliminate the need for group 
care. A program to provide balanced, palatable, 
home-delivered meals on a regular basis to those 
who cannot go to market or prepare adequate food 
for themselves is a new development in the area 
of community service. Such a program is now oper- 
ating in at least five U. S. cities and is known as 
Meals on Wheels service. 

“Meals on Wheels” began in England in 1939 
to deliver hot noon meals to the aged and, later, 
to thousands of others who had lost their means of 
preparing meals during the blitz. 

Philadelphia was the first city in the United 
States to organize a Meals on Wheels service. 
Initiated in 1954, the Philadelphia service was 
modeled on the English plan. Meals, however, are 
prepared in a “red feather” settlement house. The 
program is supervised by settlement house staff 
but uses volunteers as much as possible for delivery 
of a hot and a cold meal to 40 or more aged and 
handicapped clients in the surrounding area on five 
days each week. 

Columbus, Ohio, was the second U. S. city in 
which a Meals on Wheels service was organized. 
It was begun in 1956 as the result of the interest 
of a group of clubwomen. In this program, meals 
are obtained from a restaurant and delivered by 
taxicab during weekdays and by volunteers during 
week ends. Volunteers often make a short, friendly 
visit to the recipient at the time they deliver the 
meals. The unit, delivered daily, includes a dinner, 
plus a cold meat or cheese sandwich, fruit juice, 
half pint of milk, fresh fruit, and ready-to-eat cereal 
or sweet roll. The dinner is a full hot meal with 
meat, vegetables, salad, dessert, bread, and half 
pint of milk. The delivered unit must be supple- 
mented only by beverages and bread and butter to 
meet the daily food needs and appetite of most 
recipients. The cost to the recipient ranges from 
80 cents to $2 per day, according to ability to pay. 

In 1958, Rochester, New York, began a food 
service for elderly people in their own homes on a 
three-year pilot project basis. It is administered by 


Izola F. Williams 


Miss Williams is chief of the Nutrition Service of 
the Ohio Department of Health, Columbus. 


the Visiting Nurse Service of Rochester and Monroe 
County under contract with the Bureau of Chronic 
Disease and Geriatrics of the New York State De- 
partment of Health. A hot dinner and cold supper 
are delivered at noon, Monday through Friday. The 
client provides his own breakfasts and week-end 
meals. The full fee is $1.25, but some clients pay 
as little as 50 cents. The deficit is made up from 
grant funds allocated for this pilot project. 

In Mansfield, Ohio, a Meals on Wheels service 
was initiated in June 1959 by Mansfield Memorial 
Homes, Inc., a Foundation for Senior Services. 
Here a social worker evaluates all requests for 
service and works out the fee to be paid. The 
maximum amount per day is $2. Payments are 
made monthly, directly to Mansfield Memorial 
Homes through its social worker. A card is kept 
by the customer and is punched after each delivery 
by the caterer who prepares and delivers the food 
each week day. The unit consists of a hot dinner 
meal and a lunch. Customers are expected to have 
resources for breakfast and week ends or “some- 
thing in the house” if service is unavoidably dis- 
rupted for any day of scheduled delivery. 

Other cities having programs now in operation 
are Syracuse, New York; East Orange, New Jersey; 
and Dallas, Texas. Many additional communities 
are working toward the establishment of Meals on 
Wheels services and expect to get under way in the 
near future. Nearly all programs use the consul- 
tative services of nutritionists or dietitians in plan- 
ning menus or setting up a “pattern” for the meals 
to be delivered. 

It is interesting to note that in at least one city 
the Meals on Wheels service has stimulated com- 
munity effort to provide better housing for some 
partially disabled persons. Meals on Wheels volun- 
teers in Columbus were distressed by the poor liv- 
ing conditions (with relatively high rent) of a few 
of the MOW recipients. They worked with a local 
hotel to develop a plan for better accommodations 
at a price within the reach of the average pensioner. 





A Subject of Interest to Everyone in a Book for Everyone 


Food—The Yearbook of Agriculture 1959 


BOOK with something in it for everyone. 
A showcase of home economics’ contribu- 
tion to the utilization and the appreciation of the 
role of food in our lives. A delightful and authorita- 
tive reference volume for the home library of every 
family in America. A professional source, an attrac- 
tive handbook. Just plain good reading for both 
men and women. 
All these and more are descriptions of Food—The 
Yearbook of Agriculture 1959. 
Secretary of Agriculture Benson says it this way 
in the Foreword: 


This book reports much that is new from the research of 
scientists in the Department and elsewhere. It tells many 
things we all need to know about food. It is a very im- 
portant book. But the full measure of its importance de- 
pends on how well and how widely it is read and how well 
and widely the information it contains is used. I feel sure 
that it will be a powerful force pointing the way to stronger 
bodies, stronger homes, and a stronger country. 

To appreciate this book fully, one needs to have 
the volume in one’s hand—to admire its lemon- 
yellow cover; the green-and-white end papers with 
sketches and copy on the nutrients and foods that 
contain them; the pleasant format that makes even 
the 736 pages seem inviting, not overwhelming; the 
light drawings, clear tables, and effective charts 
that catch the eye and lure the reader on to page 
after page. Nothing short of the table of contents 
itself can do justice to the organization of the 
material in the book or even suggest the myriad 
facets of this entrancing topic of food, and there- 
fore, we have reproduced the table of contents on 
the next page. 

In its 11 main sections, the Yearbook offers 
specialized reference material that can be used in 
educational programs and “how-to-do-it” and “how- 
to-save” suggestions for our own use and to pass 
on to others. And how well the book helps us 
broaden our own knowledge of some of the areas 
we are less familiar with—marketing, food eco- 
nomics, the fishing industry, for example, or why 
it’s hard to give food away—so compassionately 
described in the chapter on Sharing Our Bounty. 

When meal planning day comes around, we can 
turn to Planning Meals for the Family; and on 


one marketing day—two or three at the most—the 
average family could save the cost of the book 
by following the money-saving suggestions in the 
chapters on Your Money’s Worth and Food Plans 
at Different Costs—and probably be better off 
nutritionally as well. An excellent collection of 
recipes related to the food groups makes it easy 
to follow up good resolutions to use more milk, 
more deep-green vegetables, or other nutritious 
foods in the daily meals. 


New Food Value Table 

One feature of the 1959 Yearbook is a new table 
of Nutrients in Common Foods in Terms of House- 
hold Measures, showing the amounts of water, 
food energy, protein, fat, total carbohydrates, cal- 
cium, iron, vitamin A value, thiamine, riboflavin, 
niacin, and ascorbic acid in usual home servings of 
418 food items. 


Principles of Cookery 

A delightful chapter titled When You Cook will 
certainly add to the skill and pleasure of the cook. 
In its descriptions, it is easy to feel the friendliness 
of well-known foods helping create the everyday 
miracles that happen in food preparation. 


Men As Well As Women 

The audience for the Yearbook is a universal one, 
or as Alfred Stefferud, its editor, says in the Preface: 

Even though women did much of the planning and 
writing of this Yearbook and women and women-to-be 
dominated our thinking, it is a book as well for men and 
men-to-be. 

Food is a big part of a man’s world, too. He produces, 
processes, and markets food. He buys, cooks, and eats food. 
He earns daily bread, worries about his waistline, and 
sometimes feeds the baby. He is his family’s Food Expert. 

We hope therefore that men will read this book. Maybe 
not all of it—to present as many aspects as possible of this 
complex subject, we prepared some chapters with many 
groups in mind, among them students, farmers, teachers, 
administrators, and technicians. 


Our goal was a solid, authoritative, complete book that 
will put the details of nutrition in proper perspective and 
counteract some of the nonsense or half-truths about food 
we read and hear so often. 


It is a book for everyone. 
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Contributors 
Of the 72 authors in this 60th in the series of 
annual treatises on subjects of concern to the De- 


partment of Agriculture, more than half are home 
economists—all specialists in the subject about 
which they have written. Each chapter is a thor- 
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ough discussion of the topic considered. Each 
represents a major treatise on the subject, and 
each represents a professional gift by the author 
to the nation. The only tangible compensation 
offered to the contributors was a single copy of 
the published book. 

Hazel K. Stiebeling opens the book with the 
Story of Food in Our Lives and Elizabeth Neige 
Todhunter tells the Story of Nutrition—“the story of 
man’s long search for exact knowledge of the food 
his body needs . . . . an old story [but] primarily 
a story of accomplishments in this century—indeed, 
in the last few years; a story so new that it is far 
from its end.” Dr. Todhunter’s account of the 
development of nutrition begins with Wilbur At- 
water and continues through the work of Elmer 
McCollum, Charles King, Thomas Osborne, William 
Rose, Conrad Elvehjem, Henry Sherman, John 
Boyd-Orr, Bertha Burke, Dr. Stiebeling, and many 
other researchers both in the United States and in 
other countries. 

Against the background of the whole picture 
of food and nutrition, other contributors take up 
the story of specific nutrients from food energy and 
proteins through the vitamins and minerals to iden- 
tified substances and water. 

Agnes Fay Morgan and Lura Odland present 
a summary of the studies that have been made of 
the food intake and nutritional status of sizeable 
groups of people. This is an invaluable reference 
both as to the types of studies and findings and to 
the research workers and the agencies under which 
the studies were made. 

Home economists who have contributed so much 
to the development of food allowances and their 
applications and to the knowledge of needs of 
particular groups in the population are the authors 
who contribute these chapters, as well as those on 
food preparation, freezing, canning, and storing 
food, and planning the family’s meals. 

Nutritionists and educators together provide the 
chapters on learning about food and nutrition from 
formation of early food habits to the evaluation of 
food fads. These and the series of answers to often- 
heard questions about food will make excellent 
ammunition for all who come face to face with 
faddists and the unscrupulous as well as with those 
who are simply uninformed. 

Home economics contributors came from colleges 
and universities, from research laboratories, from 
business, and from government service—22 of the 
authors are on the staff of the Institute of Home 
Economics. 

Five of the home economics authors—Georgian 
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Adams, Faith Clark, Callie Mae Coons, Helen 
Mitchell, and Hazel K. Stiebeling—in the present 
book were contributors to the 1939 Yearbook, Food 
and Life. In the twenty years since Food and Life 
much new knowledge has been acquired—even in 
the areas covered in the previous book. Several 
of the authors have written new chapters on the 
same topics as those in the earlier book. 


Planning the Yearbook 


How does a Yearbook of Agriculture come into 
being on a particular topic? 

Why was Food chosen as the 1959 Yearbook 
title? For one reason, the American Institute of 
Nutrition several years ago asked the Secretary of 
Agriculture to devote the 1959 Yearbook to food 
and nutrition as a recognition of the importance of 
this subject at the time of the Fifth International 
Congress on Nutrition to be held in the United 
States in September of 1960. 

Hazel K. Stiebeling, director of the Institute of 
Home Economics of the USDA’s Agricultural Re- 
search Service, was chairman of the 1959 Yearbook 
Committee. Other committee members were: 
Georgian Adams, Experiment Stations Division, 

ARS 
T. C. Byerly, Farm Research Division, ARS 
Faith Clark, Household Economics Research Divi- 

sion, ARS 
Martin Garber, Food Distribution Division, Agri- 

cultural Marketing Service 
Omer W. Herrmann, Research and Statistics, AMS 
George W. Irving, Jr., Utilization Research Divi- 
sion, ARS 
Ruth M. Leverton, Institute of Home Economics 
Frances Scudder, Division of Home Economics 

Programs, Federal Extension Service 
Frederick V. Waugh, Agricultural Economics Divi- 

sion, AMS 

Alfred Stefferud of the Office of Information of the 
USDA is the editor of the USDA yearbooks. 

The Yearbooks of Agriculture are published un- 
der annual Congressional appropriations, which, 
despite rising paper and printing costs, have re- 
mained the same since 1953. Distribution is mainly 
by members of the Congress, though copies can 
be bought at $2.25 each from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington 25, D.C. No person or 
unit in the Department of Agriculture has copies 
for general distribution. 


Food—The Yearbook of Agriculture 1959. A.- 
FRED STeFFERUD, Editor. Washington, D.C.: The 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1959, $2.25. 





Clothing Research in Home Economics, 1925-58 


HE area of textiles and clothing is concerned 

with textile products. These include fabrics 
and clothing. Research on the physical and chemi- 
cal properties of fabrics used in clothing is “textile 
research.” All other research on clothing is “cloth- 
ing research.” Areas of clothing research will 
become clear as the period 1925-58 is analyzed. 


Place of Home Economics 


Home economics is one small segment of our 
society linked to clothing research. The govern- 
ment, industry, trade associations, labor unions, and 
retail and consumer organizations have explored it 
at crucial times. The present outer-space program 
of the government requires new clothing types. 
Garments with mechanized arms that emerge at 
the push of a button, tool-equipped to perform 
one special task, may become a fantastic reality. 
This type of clothing research is an offshoot of a 
broad problem but in itself becomes significant. 

The impact of new ideas from these fields has 
been great. Innovations in equipment, speed 
methods of sewing, ways of handling new fabrics, 
and simplified design have come from industry and 
labor unions. Care and durability, fit and efficiency 
are concerns of the Army. Motivational research 
on “why people buy” is of interest to all producers 
and distributors of clothing. Where does home 
economics clothing research fit into this mélange? 

Clothing research in home economics is con- 
sumer-oriented. It copes with the consumption role 
of the individual—his role as chooser, user, and 
demander in the market. Of all sponsors of research, 
home economists seem to believe most firmly in 
the “consumer sovereignty” theory of economics. 
Consumption is the end to which other stages in 
the economic process are the means. The con- 
sumer with his dollar vote on the market indicates 
the end desired. In a competitive economy, there 
is but one sovereign and that sovereign is the 
consumer. A “sovereign” role in a society built 
on change demands some creative element. Yet 
the clothing research of home economists often 
lags behind that by other sections of society. 

It is not unusual to find lags occurring in adap- 
tive elements of our culture. Learning to use a 
new sewing machine comes after the invention of 
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the machine. This adjusting of the person to the 
machine is a non-material element of the culture 
adapting to a material element. Sometimes this 
adaption shows evidence of cultural lag. 

When research explores social adjustments that 
occur after the invention of new fabrics, equip- 
ment, or designs, the research itself may seem to 
lag behind the inventions. If, however, new fabrics 
are created because -research has revealed some 
social change, the inventions now seem to lag. This 
may explain why some clothing research appears 
timely and some does not. 


Scope of This Study 


All clothing research reported in the United 
States Department of Agriculture bulletins or in 
the JournaL or Home Economics was considered 
for this study; also the titles of doctors’ theses 
between 1948 and 1958 (1, 2, 3, 4). 

Clothing research began in a significant way 
in 1925 when the division of textiles and clothing 
was organized in the then Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics. From a slow start, it gradually grew until 
from 3 te 12 projects were reported each year. This 
paper is based on 210 studies made during the 
period 1925-58. 


Areas of Clothing Research 1925-58 (chart 1) 


Clothing research seemed to cluster around six 
consumer-oriented areas: design, selection, eco- 
nomics and management, home sewing, mar- 
ket policies, and maintenance. These are arbitrary 
groupings that involve some overlapping. The per- 
centage of research found in each is shown in chart 1. 

Design: The term is used here in a broad sense. 
It includes research directly on the style of the 
garment such as manipulation of color, cut, fabric, 
or construction to fit a particular function. Clarice 
L. Scott of the Bureau designed many garments for 
children and adults with particular emphasis on 
service and durability. The term also includes 
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research indirectly related to design; the effect of 
clothing styles on the wearer in a given situation. 
The Social Significance of Clothing in Occupational 
Life by W. H. Form and G. A. Stone of Michigan 
State College is a study of this type. A division of 
design into four factors is necessary for a clear 
interpretation of the meaning of this category. 
These are: (1) related to service and durability, 
(2) social-psychological, (3) aesthetic, and (4) 
related to health and comfort. 

Selection: This includes buying practices, the 
AHEA’s “The Consumer Speaks” series,’ and guides 
to better buying published by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. 

Economics and management: Inventories and 
management of clothing accounts comprise this 
area. 

Home sewing: This section is concerned with the 
amount of sewing done in the home and with fitting 
and construction techniques. 

Market policies: Three types of policies were 
investigated: (1) sizing, (2) labeling, and (3) 
quality related to price. 

Maintenance: Makeovers, care, and repair com- 
prise this group. 


Groups of People Studied (chart 2) 


Women of various ages formed the largest group 
studied (42 per cent). In 1958, one research ap- 
peared concerned only with older women. Children 


' Reported in the J. Home Econ., 1945-50. 


Cuart 2. Groups or PEopLe StupiED 

from preschool to the age of 12 formed the next 
largest group (20 per cent). The family and col- 
lege girls were studied about equally (14 per cent 
and 12 per cent). Men and teens comprised the 
smallest groups (6 per cent each ). 


Predepression Years, 1925-29 (table 1) 

Hygiene was a celebrated word at this time. 
The White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection caught up the home economists. 
Research in clothing responded: sunsuits for chil- 
dren were designed; the effect of types of shoes on 
the health of feet was noted; bacterial count on 
undershirts was taken; clothing was weighed, 
counted, measured, and designed—all in the interest 
of health. 

The controversy of homemades versus ready- 
mades was in ferment. Seams and finishes were 
examined in relation to the time involved in their 
construction. The effect of economic and social 
position on amount of home sewing was noted. 

Economics was thought to belong in home eco- 
nomics. Minimum clothing costs for college girls 
and working girls were studied. There was a con- 
cern for “thrift-oughts”—whats and whys. 

Throughout this period, studies in design focused 
on health and comfort, service and durability. Equal 
attention was given to home sewing research. Some 
data involved economics and management, and a 
beginning was made on sizing analysis. 


Depression Years, 1930-39 (table 1) 


. Unless unforeseen developments come to the aid of 
consumers there are millions who are not again likely to 


enjoy as high standards in years to come . . . as they did 


before 1929 (5). 

In view of the vanishing American income, the 
dominant problem for many was making a pittance 
provide for a multitude of needs. Emphasis began 
shifting from housekeeping skills to management. 
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Intelligent selection on the market became both 
necessary and more complicated. Such industrial 
practices as weighting silk and producing synthetic 
fibers that closely resembled natural ones confused 
consumers. 

TABLE 1 


Clothing research—Concentration in economic periods 1925-58 





CONSUMER-ORIENTED 
FIELDS OF STUDY 


Postwar 
Infla- 
tion 
1946-58 


Pre- 
Depres- 
sion 


1925-29 


Depres- World 
sion War II 
1930-39 | 1940-45 


. Selection 2 a 
@@eeso 


. Design* 


3. Maintenance 


. Economics and man- * 


agement 


. Home sewing 


3. Market policies - @ ie 





Key: By per cent of total in each period: 
30 to 43, @ 18to2, @ 9to 15, @ 1 tos. 
* See table 2. 


Clothing research attacked these problems in 
various ways. It analyzed current clothing accounts 
and studied “how” women select their clothing. 
Particular attention was given to items made of 
silk, such as stockings and street dresses. Buying 
guides on children’s clothing and women’s suits 
began to appear. Design research emphasized 
service and durability. Valuable work on sizing 
of women’s and children’s garments was continued. 

Clothing research was very conscious of its con- 
nection with the Department of Agriculture—a 
“fact finding” institution. Cotton yard goods, shoes, 
underwear, school and work clothes, housedresses, 
men’s underwear were felt to be the most critical 
needs in the clothing and textile lines. 

In general design (table 2), studies for service 
and durability formed the largest share of the re- 
search of this period. Selection and economics and 
management were next in importance. The con- 
sumer-market problem of sizing continued to re- 
ceive attention. 


CLOTHING RESEARCH 


World War II, 1940-45 (table 1) 

The War Production Board imposed limitations 
on the economy. Civilian goods of some types were 
restricted. Conservation became a key phrase. For 
clothing, this meant research on care, renovation, 
and makeovers and home sewing. 

Women were entering defense industries. It 
was necessary to design safe and serviceable work 
clothes for their use. 

Looking forward to the reconversion at the end 
of the war, home economists felt that factories 
“The 


Consumer Speaks” series was begun. Many home 


should know now what consumers want. 


economics departments combined with the BHNHE 
to carry on regional research. 

During the war years, maintenance received 
more attention in clothing research than it had at 
any other time. Design concentrated on work 
clothes for women. Studies in sizing continued. 
Some research was carried on in all areas of the 
clothing field for the first time. 


TABLE 2 
Breakdown of design research 





YEARS 


Postwar 
Infla- 
tion 
1946-58 


. Service and durability =) eS 2 os 


2. Social-psychological 


Pre- 
Depres- 
sion 
1925-29 


Depres- World 
sion War Il 
1930-39 | 1940-45 


DESIGN FACTORS 


3. Aesthetic 


. Health and comfort 





Key: By per cent of total design in each period: 


s 77 to 100, te 40 to 50, ®@ S$ to 11. 


Postwar Inflation, 1946-58 (table 1 and 2) 


The American real income was rising. More con- 
sumption goods were available to more people. The 
population was moving from farms and small 
towns into cities, from cities into suburbs. People 
became clustered in larger groups. Women lived 
longer than men, but everyone lived longer. Many 
wives worked, and credit was abundant. 

In this setting, home economists broadened their 
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interests. Research began to concentrate on the 
social character of clothing behavior. This some- 
times involved interdisciplinary research with an 
exchange of ideas and views by psychologists, sociol- 
ogists, marketing people, and home economists. 

For the first time, research focused on the older 
women. Clothing research joined with housing to 
study the disabled homemaker. 

The “why” of consumer behavior received much 
attention. The Consumer Speaks series of the 
AHEA provided a chance for consumers to express 
their opinions and for market to listen. 

Research was now concentrated on the social- 
psychological factors of design as well as those of 
service and durability. The research on selection 
of clothing received the same emphasis as during 
the Depression period. 


The Present Situation 


To see research clearly, we must view it within 
the time framework of the social setting. Different 
concepts of “worth-while” research are popular at 
various times, depending on human interests and 
purposes. These interests are not fixed and in- 
variable. They change as the frame of reference of 
time changes. 

Throughout clothing research in home economics, 
there has been a basic concept that worth-while 
research is concerned with practical problems of 
personal and family living. Hence, the concentra- 
tion of research on service and durability of goods. 
Only in later years has there been a shift of em- 
phasis into the social-psychological or socio- 
economic areas. Is the concept of what constitutes 
a “practical” problem changing? Does home eco- 
nomics really attack the practical problems of 
clothing consumption in our society? 

In a society surfeited with material goods, where 
more people than ever before are able to consume, 
guidance of consumer choice becomes a major 
problem. People look and live more alike; yet 
their chances for diverse ways of living have ex- 
panded considerably. The wealth of choice offered 
makes the task of consuming more exacting. Free 
time in itself is more plentiful, permitting the hunger 
for intangibles—travel, reading, personality develop- 
ment—to compete with demand for tangible goods. 

As choice-maker, the American woman plays a 
strategic role in organizing consumption. But this 
creative function as consumer is merely a part of 
her larger role as transmitter of the culture. It is 
the clothes she buys her children—the furniture in 
her home—the time devoted to travel—this stream 
of individual decisions between tangibles, intangi- 
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bles, and time that guide the channels of productive 
energies and shape the taste of America. 

In a changing society, nothing changes so often 
as taste or rather the symbols of taste. Clothing is 
a prevalent symbol of taste. It serves one of its 
greatest functions in this capacity. In a society 
where class distinctions become blurred—where the 
middle class have access to the same goods that 
the top rich possess—taste is used as a status symbol. 
It is sought not so much for class distinction as for 
individual distinction within a class, for the multi- 
tude of subtle shadings that give a person “stand- 
ing” in the eyes of others. “Taste” in clothing is a 
communication device sometimes used more fre- 
quently than “taste” in thoughts. 

Taste in clothing cannot ignore “fashion.” 

Few societies in history have been as fashion 
conscious as the American, and in few have style 
and clothes changed so often (6). 

Fashion seems to prevail in a society based on 
change with a large middle class in a rich culture. 
The devotees of fashion are often the young—the 
unmarried girl in her teens and early twenties. 
Studies which ignore “fashion” in clothing have 
ignored the very essence of its being. It is the 
spiritual core of the clothing world. 

This summary picture reveals that clothing-choice 
provides a means for enactment of woman’s role 
as transmitter of the culture. As choice-maker, her 
primary problem in clothing is one of taste, and 
taste in this instance cannot be divorced from 
fashion. It would seem, therefore, that clothing 
research, if it is to have a worth-while concept in 
the present social situation, should concern itself 
with taste and fashion—two very nebulous quali- 
ties in a changing world. Have these become the 
practical problems of today? 
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Examinations That Educate 


HEN we discuss home economics examina- 

tions that educate as well as evaluate, 
some note should be made of the qualities an in- 
structor must have in order for her to impart the 
knowledge that will create awareness and lead from 
passivity to activity. Only through such change 
will the acquisition of the type of learning that she 
wants to be able to measure and evaluate take 
place. 

First, the instructor must be interested in her 
students as people, as individuals. She must agree 
with the saying “the good leader loves the led”— 
a good teacher loves those being taught. Second, 
she must consider home economics as a philo- 
sophical subject; she must feel that it is a study 
of relation while subjects on which it depends— 
economics, sociology, chemistry, hygiene, and 
others—are empirical in their nature and concerned 
with events and phenomena.' Third, she must be 
able to create a vibrancy or glow in the classroom— 
an evident excitement about this philosophy and 
its relationship to the experiments and observations 
in our related fields. She must be the exemplar of 
her philosophy of home economics. If she has pro- 
jected herself and subject matter thus she will have 
provided the salt of interest that will make the 
proverbial horse drink when led to water as S. M. 
Andrews once philosophized.’ 

In planning examinations, the instructor must 
remember that she is testing for the exercise of 
thought, not the ingestion of prescribed information 
or ideas. Often we stop too soon in our teaching 
for learning to take place and are content with 
having the student merely provided with informa- 
tion and ideas. We must go further and insist on 
the exercise of thought. In order to be useful, 
knowledge must be put to use. It is our respon- 
sibility to see that students are able to use knowl- 
edge acquired, and this should be the basis for 
our evaluation. 


1 Proceedings of the Fourth Annual Lake Placid Confer- 
ence on Home Economics, September 16-20, 1902, pp. 70 
and 71. 

2S. M. Anprews, So This Is Education. Colo. School J., 
Dec. 1931. 


Jane N. Bogniard 


Mrs. Bogniard is acting head of the home eco- 
nomics department of Ashland College in Ohio. 


Examinations should help the student evaluate 
herself. They should be an attempt to discover 
what abilities or shortcomings in analysis, inter- 
pretation, generalization, and expression she has. 
Each of us needs to know the extent of our know!l- 
edge or of our ignorance. We have been of no 
help to a student or to our field when we let a stu- 
dent of C mentality memorize her way to an A or 
B grade. This often happens in memory emphasis 
examinations. 

Examinations should be used as tools to evaluate 
and improve instruction. One cannot truly teach 
without evaluation, for through it one determines 
how to guide student development. Examination 
results serve as an inventory of progress for the 
teacher and will show her how effectively she has 
taught. 

An evaluative examination has the added advan- 
tage of serving as a magnet to select and identify 
the promising students in a class. This kind of 
examination is designed for all students, but it is 
an excellent examination for the good students 
because it brings out the best in them. 

In order for an examination to help the student 
evaluate herself and serve as a tool for evaluation 
and improvement of instruction, consideration must 
be given to three factors: 


Preparation of the Questions 


The first step is to state objectives so that the 
behavior expected of students as a result of teach- 
ing is evident. For example, an objective for a 
child-care class may be “a sympathetic understand- 
ing and enjoyment of children.” In order to identify 
and evaluate the ability of a student to achieve 
this complex behavior one must take the second 
step and analyze the behavior expected. There 
are at least three aspects of learning that must 
be considered as the teacher organizes and selects 
the type of behavior desired for achieving the 
above goal or any other goal. They are: (1) the 
acquisition of factual knowledge and judgment of 
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dependable sources of information concerning chil- 
dren; (2) the ability to generalize, to interpret data, 
to recognize or formulate sound generalizations and 
to apply them when making decisions related to 
understanding of children; (3) the development of 
attitudes and values which will lead to understand- 
ing and enjoyment of children. The third step in 
planning an examination is to select and try the 
most promising methods for evaluating each of the 
objectives. A good examination will employ devices 
to test the acquisition of knowledge; the develop- 
ment of effective methods of thinking; ability to 
analyze, interpret, deduct, and generalize; the de- 
velopment of attitud:s; and identification of values 
which will lead to continued motivation. If an 
instructor is undecided as to which type of ques- 
tions to include, she will gain the co-operation of 
her classes by consulting them. The students may 
vote whether they wish to have (1) all discussion 
questions; (2) all short answer questions—chrono- 
logical sequence, matching, multiple choice, com- 
pletion; (3) combination of discussion and short 
answer questions. In discussion questions it is 
usually best to ask the students to contrast, com- 
pare, or evaluate. Questions whose answers require 
students to tell why or how also give the instructor 
evidence of students’ ability to do critical thinking. 


Marking Examinations 


Tests should be marked as soon as possible. The 
instructor may underline mistakes made with com- 
ments on the margins or on a separate paper to be 
filed for instructor-student conference or for an 
analysis of student growth. Comments on the 
mastery of content, generalizations, organizations, 
grammar, deductions, expression, and other points 
give the student specific guidance in the evaluation 
of her abilities and needs. The favorable comments 
may be used by the instructor as positive psycho- 
logical approaches to the conference. Even one 
favorable comment gives the student a feeling of 
satisfaction and self-esteem which she would not 
have if all the remarks were negative. Mistakes 
found on several papers may be presented to the 
whole class. It is often enlightening to compare 
papers with various reference books and source 
materials. 

Standard for marking papers and giving grades 
must be understood by the student. To be accurate, 
assignment of letter grades should be made to 
reflect the actual scattering of scores above and 
below the mean. If this is done, it is very possible 
there will be no A grades, or even no B grades. 

It is of the utmost importance for the student 
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to know how and on what basis she is graded. 
It behooves the home economics instructor in work- 
ing with students to recognize their progress toward 
the accomplishment of the goals set up for the 
course. If evaluation procedures do not result in 
changes for improvement, there is little excuse for 
having them. Standards of achievement for the 
A, B, C, and D rating must be perfectly under- 
stood by both instructor and students. The under- 
standing that a mere acquisition of knowledge 
without ability to apply it is of little or no worth 
in a class will certainly be a challenge to the stu- 
dent to strive to understand and be able to apply 
the knowledge. A report of the results of the ex- 
amination in a class listing that shows the top score 
in order for the student to see just where she stands 
is a valuable tool for student self-evaluation. Names 
should not be identified with the score. Let each 
student do this for herself and in the process see 
just where she stands. Usually few are satisfied 
with their position, and this acts a stimulus for 
the student to bear down and improve if she can. 
It also prevents frustration and discouragement be- 
cause the students with room for improvement 
always seem to have plenty of company. 

In producing examinations that educate, some 
considerations must also be mace concerning some 
practices and principles involved. 

Whenever the marking practice places principal 
reliance upon subjective evaluation, many unin- 
tentional abuses may occur. It has been found 
that an instructor is more lenient when she is near 
the bottom of a stack of papers. Some teachers 
grade on the normal curve even though they may 
have an exceptionally good class or an unusually 
poor one. Usually little attention is given to weigh- 
ing of essay-type questions although some may be 
much more difficult than others. Perhaps all these 
variations cannot be eliminated, but if we can 
become aware of their nature and consequences 
and conscientiously strive to improve educational 
methods some of the educational weaknesses can 
be eliminated. 


Relation to Course Objectives 


Course objectives must be set up by instructor 
and students if effective marking and evaluation 
are to take place. Before a course starts, the in- 
structor should list all the objectives she believes 
her students should attain by the end of the 
semester. These should be expressed in the form 
of student behavior—that she understand principles, 
facts, and concepts; that she be able to express 
herself intelligently; that she demonstrate attitudes, 
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appreciations, interests, and ideals which show her 
mastery of the subject. From these, more specific 
goals related directly to the course are made—such 
as the one for a child-care course mentioned earlier, 
“the sympathetic understanding and enjoyment of 
children.” In speaking of the relation of tests to 
teaching, one writer has said, 

A test is not an accessory to be tacked on in the middle 
or end of a course. It is a “built in” feature planned when 
the course is planned.’ 


The student must have ample opportunity to 
gain knowledge in the subject through effective 
instruction and provision of adequate problems 
through which she can think, review, summarize, 
and apply what she is learning. Examination prob- 
lems should always be preceded by developmental 
steps to gain needed information and develop 
judgment. 

The test must be valid and reliable if it is to 
have any worth as a measuring instrument of a 
student's achievement and ability. Tests must be 
sufficiently comprehensive in order to be valid. 
They should test for all of the objectives of the 
unit of learning. This will separate the students 
who have learned what they should have from 
those who have not. With other factors being 
equal, a test that requires the greatest number of 
specific responses from students will be more 
reliable and valid. The validity of a test may be 
estimated by determining what per cent of the 
top fourth of a class answers a question correctly, 
compared to the per cent of the lowest fourth of a 
class which answers correctly. The top fourth 
should have a much higher percentage than the 
bottom fourth if the question is considered to have 
discriminatory value to justify its inclusion in a test. 

* Teacher's Letter, Sept. 20, 1952. Washington, D. C.: 
Arthur C. Croft Publications. Cited by Maude Williamson 
and Mary Stewart Lyle in Homemaking Education in the 
High School (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 
1954), p. 290. 
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Do our examinations accomplish what they are 
supposed to accomplish? Even if we are not ex- 
perts in testing and measurements, we can analyze 
our examinations to discover whether they go 
further than merely test for facts but also test for 
understanding and ability to apply knowledge. 

If home economics is to serve the purpose for 
which it is intended, the training of tomorrow's 
leaders must produce cultivated women who think 
and lead, who can see the limitless possibilities of 
their own experiences and be able to put them to 
use as they dedicate themselves to the purpose of 
our profession—that of strengthening and reinfore- 
ing family life. 
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Ready for Your 1960 Journals? 


Do you have one of the attractive binders now available from AHEA? You 


probably keep your JOURNALS 


wealth of information where you can turn to it easily and readily. 


for reference, but how wonderful to have this 


The AHEA 


binder is sturdily constructed and is bound in dark blue, with the AHEA seal 


embossed _ in gold— —a handsome addition to your library. 
Copies can be inserted one at a time—simply by the snap of a flat 


issues. 


It holds a year's 


unbreakable wire—and, best of all, the binder opens flat like a bound book, 
making it easy to handle and every page easy to read. So that you will be 
ready to bind your 1960 issues, se nd $3 now to AHEA he -adquarte rs for your 


JourNAL or Home Economics binder. 





Assignment: The World 


Recent reports from the International Cooperation 
Administration describe the work of home econo- 
mists who have been serving in ICA programs 
abroad. 


In Ecuador 

Mrs. Leslie Smith, formerly associate professor 
of food and nutrition at Iowa State University 
and well known on WOI television shows, has been 
guiding the new program in home economics exten- 
sion in Ecuador—an ICA program in co-operation 
with the Ecuadoran government. 

Ecuador is a country of some 4,000,000 popula- 
tion, more than one-half Indian anc 75 per cent 
rural, which lies across the equator and slopes 
from heights of 15,000 feet west to the tropical 
Pacific coast and east to the jungle area which 
is part of the Amazon Basin. The majority of the 
rural people live by subsistence farming. To pro- 
vide the stimulus of agricultural technical assist- 
ance, the United States-sponsored agricultural 
program has introduced an Extension Service and 
4-H Clubs. Under this program, the rural women 
are now receiving help in food and nutrition, home 
improvement, and in the care of their children. 
Gradually, training is being provided for home 
economics agents—many beginning with little more 
than a sixth-grade education as a base. 

These young agents are organizing and working 


Young women in Ecuador learn to sew as a part of their 
training to become home economics agents in their 
country. 


Mrs. Velma Huston, home economics extension adviser, 
confers with her counterpart on ways to improve the 
home economics extension program in Israel. 


with groups of adults and youth, training leaders, 
taking part in the 4-H (4-F in Spanish ) Club meet- 
ings, and providing expositions at agricultural fairs. 
One prize demonstration has been the school lunch 
program in Pintag, where the agent brought to- 
gether the parents, the 4-F members, the school, 
the church authorities, and the community generally 
to provide a lunch for the rural youngsters, many 
of whom came to school with only a handful of 
corn. The fathers came forward, some with a 
little wood, or bit of money, others with a few 
potatoes or milk and cheese. Two 4-F youngsters 
wash and prepare lunch each day. The children go 
home and tell their parents what they had and how 
to make it. 


In Israel 


“The secret of home economics is long-range 
planning, as well as short-term calculation,” says 
Mrs. Velma Huston of Marquette, Michigan, who 
has been working in Israei under a contract be- 
tween ICA and the State University of New York. 
When Mrs. Huston arrived in Tel Aviv, she found 
the young country in need of a home economics 
extension adviser to help in the tremendous task 
of acclimating the almost a million immigrants 
from 70 countries. 

The economy and philosophy of Israel required 
a rapid settlement of land condemned in previous 
ages as wastelands incapable of supporting human 
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Mrs. Virginia F. Cutler, cen- 
ter, ICA home economics ad- 
viser, with home economics 
teachers from various parts of 
the wide-flung Indonesian 
archipelago, each wearing the 
dress native to her area. 
These garments were made 
from a basic dress pattern 
developed by Dr. Cutler. 
Dress patterns as used by 
Western women were wun- 
known in Indonesia. Now, 
however, McCall's has com- 
pleted two special patterns 
for the ICA in Indonesia. 
They are printed in Indo- 
nesian and worked out for the 
width of fabrics available. 
Mrs. Cutler has been assisting 
the Indonesian Ministry of 
Education in its teacher-train- 
ing program. 


life. This meant in practice that the immigrants 
were settled in villages in new areas, often without 
electricity in an environment alien to what they 
had known in their previous lands. Hardest hit 
by the new adjustments were the women. The 
Israeli government realized the importance of help- 
ing its women plan their new lives and homes— 
not only to balance the household budget but to 
prepare nutritious foods, find suitable clothing, 
brighten homes to make them more attractive, and 
achieve full physical and mental health for the 
family. 

Israel already has a college-level program in home 
economics, and some extension workers have been 
trained abroad. 


In Pakistan 


In the little valley town of Quetta on the western 
border of West Pakistan, Susan E. Marshall of 
Monticello, Arkansas, recently spent two years as 
a community development adviser for home eco- 
nomics training. Her work was to help the women 
of the Quetta and Kalot districts improve their 
living standards. 

Quetta lies 535 miles north of Karachi at the end 
of an extensive highland. Part of the former 
province of Baluchistan, it can be compared with 
the Mohave Desert in the United States. Since the 
establishment of Pakistan 12 years ago, Quetta has 
developed into a modern city and has become the 
center of a number of governmental activities. It is 
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the divisional headquarters of the Pakistan Civil 
Administration, where a number of research sta- 
tions for the development of agriculture, fruit 
culture, improvement of livestock, and control of 
pests have been established. 

Miss Marshall often made field trips into the 
area surrounding Quetta to advise the growing 
corps of village workers. There are now 23 women 
village workers in the area. Regular visits are made 
to their offices to assist them with program plan- 
ning, demonstration, record keeping, and other 
problems. 

Purdah—the custom of veiling and secluding the 
women—is observed by many of the village families, 
and the women and girls do not leave home very 
often, though they are interested in women visitors 
and take pride in showing the handwork they do. 
Nearly all of the villagers are now eager to have 
schools for their children, better medical care, and 
a means of increasing the family income. 


In Indonesia 
The U.S. Mutual Security Program is assisting 
the newly independent Republic of Indonesia in 


its economic development through technical assist- 


ance on special projects in the fields of education, 
agriculture, industry, public health, labor, public 
administration, and the training of Indonesians 
abroad which will eventually contribute directly to 
the increased productivity of the country and 
improve public services. 





Laundering White Cotton Fabrics 


in Hard Water to Maintain Maximum Whiteness'’ 


NE of the objectives of home laundry of a 
cotton fabric is to maintain its original 
whiteness. When the available water is excessively 
hard and there is considerable iron present, main- 
taining whiteness becomes an almost impossible 
task. The homemaker must seek ways to overcome 
this handicap and to evaluate and combine suitable 
products from the many on the market for the 
most successful results. This investigation was 
undertaken to determine (1) how to retain maximum 
whiteness of cotton fabrics when laundering in hard 
water and (2) if any of the methods used to obtain 
maximum whiteness cause a decrease in residual 
strength or produce other undesirable effects. 
The variables selected in this study were: (1) 
laundered-and-used versus laundered-only; (2) 
water of four levels of hardness; (3) built soap 
versus built synthetic detergent; and (4) two types 
of bleach and no bleaching. 


Experimental Procedure 


White, plain weave, all-cotton toweling of a type 
used for tea towels was purchased and made into 
towels. One group of towels was distributed to 
homemakers to be used one day each, collected, 
and laundered in the laboratory. These are referred 
to as laundered-and-used. Another group was not 
used but was laundered along with the used towels. 
These are referred to as laundered-only. 

All towels were laundered 25 times. A domestic 
style automatic washer was used for laundering 
at the laboratory. A 10-minute wash cycle at 140° F 
was followed by the usual spray and deep rinse. 
The towels were dried 20 minutes in an electric 
dryer and were ironed on a flat-bed ironer. 

Four levels of water hardness were used: zero, 
30, 60, and 120 grains per gallon. These high levels 

1 Approved for publication by the director of the South 
Dakota Agricultural Experiment Station as Journal Series 
No. 427. 


Lillian O. Lund 


Miss Lund is home economist at the South Dakota 
State Agricultural Experiment Station in College 
Station. 


of hardness may seem excessive, but in this region, 
water of 50 and 100 grains per gallon is not un- 
common, and there are instances of as much as 200 
grains per gallon. The local water supply was 
approximately 30 grains per gallon and was used 
as it came from the faucet for the 30-grain level. 
Water of zero grains hardness was obtained by 
using an ion exchange water softener. To obtain 
water of 60 and 120 grains hardness, it was neces- 
sary to use the regular tap water and add a suffi- 
cient quantity of calcium chloride and magnesium 
chloride to bring the hardness to the required level. 
Chemicals were added to the rinse water as well 
as to the wash water to attain this level. Although 
the hardness was increased, all of the other cation 
levels remained the same as in the tap water. 

The products used were selected from the local 
markets. The detergents used were a heavy-duty 
built synthetic detergent (syndet ) and a heavy-duty 
built soap. There was no indication on the boxes 
that any bleach or other whitening agents had been 
added. Water softener of a nonprecipitating type 
was added to the hard water when soap was used. 

The bleaches used were in powdered form. One- 
third of the towels were bleached with a hypo- 
chlorite type, one-third with a perborate type, and 
one-third were not bleached. 

Soap, syndet, bleach, and water softener were 
measured by weight. The amount of these products 
used is stated in table 1. In a previous study (1), 
it was demonstrated that the correct amount of 
water softener was necessary if maximum effec- 
tiveness was to be obtained. The amount of softener 
was calculated for each level of hardness. The 
amount of detergent was likewise based on previous 
work, and the amount of bleach was calculated 
from instructions on each package. 
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AK of the towels were laundered in the labora- 
tory with the exceptions of one set of used and 
unused towels which was sent to a professional 
commercial laundry using standard procedures of 
the trade and another set which was sent to a 
small commercial laundry that used domestic style 
machines and methods commonly used by home- 
makers. 

Whiteness of the towels was determined in two 
ways. A photovolt reflection meter with a green 
tristimulus filter was used to determine whiteness 
of the new fabrics and the towels after 25 launder- 
ings. The other method was visual observation and 
scoring by a panel of homemakers after the final 
laundry period. The towels were placed on a black 
surface in random order, and the homemakers 
were asked to score them on a 5-point scale, scoring 
5 for the whitest, 1 for the least white. Since the 
homemaker must necessarily judge the result of 
the home laundry process by observation, it was 
thought that this method had validity even though 
it was subjective in nature. 

Physical properties measured were: fabric count, 
weight per square yard, breaking strength (raveled 
strip method ), bursting strength, elongation, thick- 
ness, and drape stiffness. Standard atmospheric 
conditions were maintained in the laboratory, and 
all methods were in accordance with those estab- 
lished by AATCC (2), ASTM (3), and Federal 
Specifications (4). 

Chemical analyses were made of the fabrics after 
25 launderings. Ash, silicon dioxide, iron and 
aluminum oxides, calcium, and iron content were 
determined. 


Properties of the Fabrics 


Fabric count of the new material was 39 warp 
and 32 filling yarns per inch. After 25 launderings, 
the warp count remained the same but the filling 
count had increased to 36, indicating shrinkage in 
the warp direction. 

The new fabric measured 13 thousandths of an 
inch in thickness. After laundering, it averaged 


TABLE | 


The amount of detergents, water softener, and bleaches used 
per wash load 
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approximately 22 thousandths of an inch. In the 
finishing process, the yarns were flattened to pro- 
duce a linen-like appearance. However, after laun- 
dering they returned to their normal round shape, 
and the fabric was thicker. 

The material weighed 6.3 ounces per square yard. 


TABLE 2 


Whiteness retention as obtained by reflectance readings 





WITH S0AP AND 
SOFTENER 


WITH SYNTHETIC 
DETERGENT 


TREATMENT 
Types of Bleach 


Types of Bleach 
Hypo 
No che Per 


bleach rite borate | bleach rite borate 


0 Grains 
Laundered and used 
Laundered only 
30 Grains 
Laundered and used 
Laundered only 
60 Grains 
Laundered and used 
Laundered only 
120 Grains 
Laundered and used 
Laundered only 


New 

Commercial laundry (professional) laundered and used 
Commercial laundry (professional) laundered only 
Commercial laundry (home method) laundered and used 
Commercial laundry (home method) laundered only 








SYNTHETIC WATER 


HAKDNESS DETERGENT SOFTENER BLEACHES 


grams grame rams 


50 0 35 
75 238 100 
100 476 112 
150 953 140 





Whiteness Retention 

The new fabrics gave a reading of 88 units on 
the reflectometer. After the towels had been laun- 
dered 25 times, the readings were lower than for 
the new towels in all but three instances (table 2). 
As might be expected, the laundered-and-used 
towels gave lower readings than did the laundered- 
only. These readings indicate also that in the 
softened water and in the tap water of 30 grains 
hardness, soap and softener were more effective, 
but at the higher levels of hardness the syndet was 
more effective. Subtracting the laundered-and-used 
values from the laundered-only shows smaller differ- 
ences for the syndet than for the soap and softener 
in hard water. This could indicate that more soil 
removal had been accomplished with the syndet 

Use of bleaches did not show as great an increase 
in whiteness as might have been expected. White- 


ness reflectance readings seemed to indicate that 
most effective results were obtained in softened 
water. The effect of the bleaches may have been 
masked by the iron present in the hard water. 
Towels judged by the homemakers were of the 
laundered-only group, and the average of these 
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results appears in table 3. Their scores indicated 
that the towels washed with soap and softener 
appeared to be the whitest at all levels of water 
hardness. The homemakers did not rate the new 
fabric as the whitest, but as appearing similar to 
that laundered in water of zero hardness. 

The towels laundered in commercial laundries 
showed reflectance scores of 81 for the professional 
method and 85 for the home style method. The 
homemakers’ scores for these towels showed an 
average of 4.0 for the professional and 4.4 for the 
home style. Thus, although the commercial laun- 
dries produced good results, they were not whitest 
but were rated in the upper bracket by the judges. 

The towels laundered in water of 30 grains hard- 
ness acquired a yellow cast after repeated launder- 
ings. This was most pronounced when a syndet 
was used (tables 2 and 3). The iron content of 
this tap water varied from time to time but was well 
into the troublesome range, and it seemed that this 
might be a factor in producing the color change. 
To verify this assumption, a Launder-ometer study 
was initiated. The same proportions of syndet, soap, 
softener, and bleaches were used as for the full- 
size washer. One series of samples was washed in 
the water as it came from the faucet. For the other 
series the tap water was run through a green sand 
filter to remove the iron. Each sample was washed 
25 times, and results obtained are shown in table 4. 
These results seem to indicate that iron in the water 
accounted for much of the yellowing of these white 
cotton fabrics. 


TABLE 3 


Whiteness retention as scored* by panel of homemakers 





WITH SYNTHETIC DETERGENT WITH SOAP AND SOFTENER 
HARDNESS 

PER Types of Bleach 
GALLON 


Types of Bleach 


No Hypo- Per- No 
bleach | chlorite borate bleach 


Hypo- Per- 
chlorite | borate 


0 Grains : ; 3.0 
30 Grains f . 1.9 
60 Grains x a 2.6 

120 Grains f ‘ 2.9 


New 
Commercial laundry (professional) 
Commercial laundry (home method) 





*Score of 5 is whitest; 1 is least white 


Breaking Strength 


Attainment of maximum whiteness is important, 
but it could lose some of its significance if it should 
be accompanied by deterioration of the fabric. 
Breaking strength, bursting strength, elongation, 
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and stiffness measurements were made to determine 
whether these properties had changed beyond 


normal expectancy. 


TABLE 4 


Whiteness reflection readings on fabrics washed 25 times in 
water containing iron and in water filtered to 
remove the iron 





WATER CONTAINING IRON 
FABRIC TREATMENT 


Not Filtered Filtered 


Synthetic detergent 
No bleach 88 
Hypochlorite type 86 
Perborate type ss 
Soap and softener 
No bleach 84 
Hypochlorite type 84 
Perborate type 86 





After laundering 25 times, all towels showed de- 
creased breaking strength (table 5); as would be 
expected, the residual strength of the laundered- 
and-used towels was lower than that of the 
laundered-only group. Statistical analyses indicated 
that the degrees of hardness and the type of de- 
tergent were highly significant in all cases. From 
the data in table 5, it is apparent that the breaking 
strength values were lower as the hardness in- 
creased. However, these differences are smaller 
than differences observed when comparing towels 
washed with the two types of detergents. In all 
instances, the fabrics washed with syndet showed 
higher residual strength. Bursting strength measure- 
ments were also made on these fabrics; the trend 
followed the pattern for breaking strength. 

Whereas improper use of certain types of bleach 
may cause severe damage to fabrics, the towels in 
this study gave little evidence of deterioration due 
to the use of bleaches. The statistical analyses indi- 
cated that the bleaches, showed a significant differ- 
ence only on the laundered-and-used fabrics in the 
warp direction, but these differences are small. It 
should be pointed out that the bleach used was the 
amount recommended on the package, and this 
amount was measured carefully. 

Elongation. Elongation values were 8 per cent 
for the warp and 29 per cent for the filling. After 
laundering, the elongations averaged approximately 
14 per cent for the warp and 23 per cent for the 
filling. No significant differences occurred among 
the towels laundered with the different products 
and degrees of hardness. 

Stiffness. Measurements of drape stiffness were 
made, but no significant differences were observed 
except between the new and the laundered fabrics. 
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The new material measured 0.96 and 0.75 inches 
in the warp and filling directions, respectively, and 
the fabrics laundered 25 times averaged 0.76 inches 
with no observable difference between warp and 
filling direction. 

Chemical analyses. There was evidence that with 
an increasing number of launderings, chemicals 
were being absorbed and retained by the fabric. 
Weight per square yard increased slightly, and the 
texture of the fabric was rough and felt grainy. For 
this reason, and because the change in other prop- 
erties did not always parallel the increase in water 
hardness, it was decided to have chemical analyses 
made of the fabrics. Towels, laundered-only 25 
times, no bleach, were analyzed by the biochemistry 
department. These results appear in table 6. 


TABLE 5 


Breaking strength measurements for towels laundered 25 times 
in water of varying degrees of hardness, with and 
without the use of bleaches 





WITH SOAP AND 
SOFTENER 


WITH SYNTHETIC 
DETERGENT 
TREATMENT 7 
Types of Bleach Types of Bleach 
Hypo- - Hypo- 
No chlo- Per- No chlo- Per- 
bleach rite borate bleach rite borate 


pounds pounds pounds pounds pounds | pounds 


WARP STRENGTH 


0 Grains 
Laundered and used 57 54 57 51 
Laundered only 5 60 59 56 

30 Grains 
Laundered and used 7 56 50 
Laundered only 55 59 53 

60 Grains 
Laundered and used 54 57 46 
Laundered only g 57 51 


120 Grains 


Laundered and used 56 57 47 
Laundered only 58 


New 68 
Commercial laundry (professional) laundered and used 

Commercial laundry (professional) laundered only 53 
Commercial laundry (home method) laundered and used 46 
Commercial laundry (home method) laundered only 52 


FILLING 


0 Grains 

Laundered and used 

Laundered only 
30 Grains 

Laundered and used 

Laundered only 7 7 70 
60 Grains 

Laundered and used 

Laundered only 66 


120 Grains 


Laundered and used t 66 
Laundered only 72 


New 

Commercial laundry (professional) laundered and used 
Commercial laundry (professional) laundered only 
Commercial laundry (home method) laundered and used 
Commercial laundry (home method) laundered only 
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With the exception of silicon dioxide, the towels 
washed with syndet absorbed the most mineral 
and in nearly all cases this was higher with in- 
creasing degrees of hardness. Soap-and-softener- 
laundered towels absorbed relatively little with the 
exceptions noted above. The iron content for the 
towels washed with syndet in water of 30 grains 
hardness confirms the observations recorded in an 
earlier section. 


TABLE 6 


Minerals present in toweling after 25 launderings with 


synthetic detergent, soap, and softener, and 
no bleach 





SILIOON 


TREATMENT DIOXIDE RO; | catcrum 


ppm ppm per cent 
0 Grains 
Synthetic detergent 328 136 (0.06 
Soap and softener Siz 171 0.10 
Grains 
Sy nthetic detergent 7 1320 1300 0.438 
Soap and softener } 1020 232 0.04 
Grains 
Synthetic detergent ‘ 1170 | 15300 
Soap and softener é 1650 268 
120 Grains 
Synthetic detergent 2360 8940 
Soap and softener ‘ 3120 $56 





Conclusions 


These results are limited in scope but indicate 
that differences in results may be obtained by using 
different types of laundry products in hard water. 
Greatest whiteness retention was obtained in this 
study with soap and water softener. However, 
greater residual strength seemed to result when a 
synthetic detergent was used. 

The presence of iron in the water caused yellow- 
ing of the fabric. This seemed less pronounced with 
soap and softener combination. 

The use of bleaches did not show the fabric 
deterioration often attributed to bleaching, indicat- 
ing perhaps the importance of careful use of these 
products. 
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Carpet and Smooth Floor Covering 


Maintenance Required and Satisfactions to Users’ 


Elizabeth Beveridge, Glenn R. Hawkes, and Emil Jebe 


ANY a family at some time makes a 

decision between smooth-surfaced mate- 
rial and carpet as floor covering in the living area 
of the house. This decision is faced early in 
planning a custom-built house. The family that 
buys a partially built house may also have the 
opportunity of choice. Families living in older 
houses face up to the question at times of re- 
modeling or redecorating. 

Each one. of these families probably considers 
relative cost of purchase and installation, obtaining 
this information from builder or dealer. Also to 
be considered are the relative satisfactions the 
family may derive from the two types of floor 
coverings and the time and effort of maintenance— 
information that is not as readily available as initial 
cost information. 

New married-student housing at lowa State Uni- 
versity afforded an opportunity to study smooth 
and carpeted floors under conditions that were 
similar in many respects. It was believed that it 
should be possible here to obtain important and 
useful information concerning relative character- 
istics of carpet and asphalt tile in regard to: 

. Cost of upkeep in terms of time and types of 
activity 
. Acoustical effects 

Satisfactions of homemakers in terms of aesthetic 

qualities, comfort, and effect on family relation- 

ships 

.Change in attitudes of homemakers resulting 
from experience with the two types of floor 
coverings 

A study had been made of maintenance costs of 
carpeted and smooth floors in hotels, but it was not 
known whether the findings would apply to homes 
(1). Studies of energy measurements provided few 
findings directly applicable to this floor covering 
study (2, 3, 4, 5). 

' Journal Paper No. J-3673 of the Iowa Agricultural and 


Home Economics Experiment Station, Ames, Iowa. Project 
No. 1339. 


with the technical assistance of Nancy Carlson, Eloise Lorch, 


Mae Strand, and Neil Throckmorton 


Miss Beveridge is head of the household equip- 
ment department at Iowa State University; Dr. 
Hawkes is head of the child development depart- 
ment; and Dr. Jebe is an associate professor of 
statistics. 


Studies have been made of the effects of noise 
on people, especially in industrial situations. Noise 
in homes falls more in the category of annoyance 
than actual physiological harm (6). It has been 
shown that the use of acoustical materials may hay e 
beneficial results in reducing the noise level (7, 8). 

The effect of furnishings on family heart has 
apparently received little attention, though one 
study has indicated that certain demands and 
restrictions were placed on children because of 
the house and its furnishings (9) 


Plan and Procedure 


Hawthorn Court, the married-student housing, 
consisted of one-floor apartments all alike in ar- 
rangement and area except that half were the 
exact reverse of the others. All floors were covered 
with asphalt tile as the apartments were built. A 
hall that extended from street to court side of each 
apartment and the living room comprised the area 
suitable for the study (See floor plan). 

Each family in the study had at least one child 
who was more than one year old but under school 
age. Such children are at home most of the day 
and spend much time on the floor. Only families 
with full-time homemakers were included. 

The statistical design for the study was developed 
by the Statistical Laboratory at lowa State Uni- 
versity (10). The design took into account the 
anticipated variability of families as to floor-care 
practices as well as variations due to season and 
weather. To minimize the effects of differences 
among families, it was decided to have each family 
live with both smooth and carpeted floors. Test 
periods were planned for eight weeks each, with 
each family having carpet for two such periods and 
smooth floors for two. There were six possible 
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Floor plan of apartments. Area studied is shaded with 
diagonal lines. 


sequences of carpet and no-carpet or smooth floors. 
It was considered that four families were needed 
for each sequence, or a total of 24 families. In 
diagram, the design was: 





PERIOD 
SEQUENCE 





Moderate-price, twist-weave wool carpet in a 
gold color was used throughout. It was fitted 
wall-to-wall into each apartment just prior to the 
period in which it was first used but was not 
fastened down. During smooth-floor periods, carpet 
was removed and stored. Allowing for time for 
changing carpets and for vacations, the total experi- 
mental time was about one year. This made it 
possible to include all seasons. 

A vacuum cleaner was provided for each family. 
Half of these were upright in type, half canister, 
but all were new and all of the same make. A 
complete set of cleaning tools was supplied with 
each cleaner. 

Each homemaker kept records of time spent in 
all aspects of floor care and of materials used for 
maintenance. Records were collected weekly and 
checked for completeness of data. 

A study to obtain acoustical data was carried out 
during the course of the project, with readings 
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taken in each apartment during one period of 
smooth-floor and one period of carpet use. 

To obtain data as to satisfactions of homemakers 
and their attitudes toward the two types of floor 
coverings, a series of questionnaires was developed. 
Open-end questions were asked to allow home- 
makers to express themselves freely as to relative 
care and upkeep, aesthetic qualities, comfort, effect 
on family activities, and prestige value of the two 
types of floor coverings. The first interview took 
place at the time of arranging with the homemaker 
for her participation in the project—before she 
could be influenced by the experience. Thereafter 
each was interviewed once each period. 

The maintenance of good working relations be- 
tween participants and project workers was recog- 
nized as essential to success. Interviews were con- 
ducted and personal contact maintained by two 
graduate students and one research staff member. 
These research workers established an easy, com- 
fortable relationship with project participants and 
were in and out of homes with all the informality 
of neighbors. This relationship helped to make it 
possible to observe floor care with a minimum of 
restraint on the part of the homemaker. 

Work observations of homemakers were planned 
to serve as a check on time records turned in, to 
note methods of work, and to observe standards of 
maintenance without seeming to be inspecting. 
Observations were planned for all homemakers 
during each period. 


Time for Cleaning 


By the homemakers’ own records, they spent 
more time in care of smooth floors than carpeted 
ones. In terms of average, 62 minutes per week were 
spent in care of carpeted floors and 82 minutes 
in care of smooth floors. Some of the difference 
is accounted for by such jobs as scrubbing and 
waxing of smooth floors, and these were not done 
with any regularity. Neither were individual home- 
makers consistent in the time spent week by week. 
Records kept by the homemakers were subject to 
some inaccuracies: interruptions or distractions 
while cleaning; more accurate timing some days 
than others; forgetting to record time and resorting 
to an estimate. The tendency of some to report 
time in rounded units of five or ten minutes indi- 
cates estimates rather than actual timing. There 
was also some indication that women timed opera- 
tions occasionally and then used that figure instead 
of noting time each day. However, the magnitude 
of the difference leaves no doubt that more time 
was spent on smooth floors. 
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It should be noted that the small area of these 
apartments required much family activity on a con- 
centrated floor area. It is not known whether the 
same ratio would prevail in roomier dwellings. 

Homemakers varied widely in time spent in 
floor care. For smooth floors, the average time 
per week ranged from 27 to 189 minutes; for 
carpeted floors, from 26 to 100 minutes. There was 
definite tendency for homemakers who ranked high 
as to time spent on one kind of floor also to rank 
high on the other. All but three spent more total 
time on smooth floors than on carpets. No clear 
patterns emerged to explain differences among 
homemakers. One who ranked high in time spent 
had a slight physical handicap which resulted in a 
rather consistent pattern of more than average 
time for regular care, but time she spent on special 
jobs was rather low. Others who ranked especially 
high as to care of smooth floors reported weekly 
scrubbing or several very long periods spent in 
scrubbing or waxing. Conversely, homemakers who 
spent the least time on smooth floors reported 
scrubbing and waxing two or three times in the six- 
teen weeks. These homemakers dust- or damp- 
mopped quite regularly two to four times a week. 
Some of the high figures as to time for carpet care 
were apparently due to unusually long time re- 
ported during each of the several weeks; others 
could be attributed to such miscellaneous jobs as 
picking up litter from the floor, spot cleaning, or 
placing and taking up protective papers or plastic 
sheets around the dining table or high chair. (Din- 
ing tables were always located in the test area.) 
Homemakers who spent least time on carpet 
vacuumed no more than three times a week on an 
average and spent very little time in miscellaneous 
care. 

Sweeping or dust-mopping of smooth floors and 
vacuuming of carpets were routines performed on 
an average four times a week. For carpets, there 
were few indications of occasional thorough 
vacuuming. 


Methods of Work 

Because thorough cleanings were infrequent and 
irregular, it was impossible to schedule enough 
observations of this type to afford reliable informa- 
tion. However, it was quite easy to obtain an 
observation of each homemaker doing a daily type 
cleaning during each period; therefore, data on 
methods of work were limited to this type of clean- 
ing. 

During an observation, one worker charted on a 
scale floor plan the trips taken by the homemaker. 
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The second observer charted different kinds of 
activity. For convenience in checking, kinds of 
motions and activity were grouped as follows: 
Distance traveled (recorded in feet ) 

While walking erect 

Pushing or pulling 

Carrying light objects (under 5 pounds ) 

Carrying heavy objects (5 pounds or over ) 
Back-bending motions (recorded in numbers of 

times done ) 

To pick up a light weight (under 5 pounds ) 

To pick up a heavy weight (5 pounds or over ) 

To lay or set an object down 

Shoving 

Pushing or pulling 
Brief hand manipulations, such as plugging in a 

cleaner, wringing a cloth or sponge, shaking a 

rug (recorded in numbers of times ) 

Operations carried on for periods of time (recorded 
in seconds ) 

Erect walking while pushing (for example, an 

upright vacuum cleaner ) 

Erect position, long arm strokes (as used with the 

canister cleaner or a mop) 

Crouched position for scrubbing or spot removal 

Furniture moving 

Lines on the trip charts were measured with a 
small instrument designed for determining dis- 
tances on road maps. Some charts were relatively 
easy to measure; others were such a mass of criss- 
crossed lines that it was necessary to block the area 
in squares and to measure lines within each square. 
Measurements were not highly accurate but suffi- 
ciently so to afford a basis of comparison Analysis 
of the motions was a simple compar so: of time. 
distance, or number with no attempt to evaluate 
different kinds of motions in terms of energy cost 
(See the table ). 

Total distance traveled by the 24 homemakers in 
doing one cleaning was almost a quarter less for 
carpet than for smooth floors; 16 of the 24 traveled 
farther in smooth-floor cleaning; 8 in carpet cleaning. 
Again there was extreme variability among home- 
makers; one traveled about 70 feet in cleaning her 
carpet; another with the same type of vacuum 
cleaner, 299 feet. For cleaning smooth floors the 
range was 60 to 497 feet. 

Distances traveled while pushing or pulling and 
while carrying heavy objects were greater during 
carpet cleaning. Distances traveled while carrying 
light objects were almost three times as great for 
smooth-floor cleaning. 

As for bending motions, more were required for 
picking up and laying down objects when cleaning 
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Motions of 24 homemakers in one cleaning of carpeted and 
smooth-surfaced floors 





DISTANCE TRAVELED 
IN DAILY TYPE CLEANING OF 


MOTION (24 observations) 


Carpet Smooth Surface 


feet feet 


Walking 621 
Walking and 
a. pushing or pulling 310 
b. carrying light objects 768 
c. carrying heavy objects 273 
Total distance 3, 5,023 


NUMBERS OF MOTIONS 


Back bending to 
a. pick up light weight 
b. pick up heavy weight 
ec. lay or set object down 
d. shove 
e. push or pull 
f. stoop 

Brief hand manipulations 





carpet; more for pushing, pulling, shoving, or 
just stooping when cleaning smooth floors. It was 
noted that furniture was moved (pushed, pulled, 
or shoved) much more frequently on smooth floors 
than on carpet. Homemakers sometimes said they 


did not feel the need of cleaning carpet under 
furniture because they did not see dust there; a 
few expressed what was probably an important 
factor—that furniture is easily shoved on smooth 
floors while more lifting is required to move it on 
carpet. 

Brief hand manipulations were more numerous 
for cleaning of smooth floors. Perhaps this is be- 
cause smooth-floor cleaning involves the use of a 
number of different tools and supplies. 

Scrubbing was the process that involved the 
greatest distance; vacuuming was second followed by 
sweeping or dust-mopping, and waxing. From the 
standpoint of time, scrubbing again ranked highest, 
with waxing second and dust-mopping and vacuum- 
ing third and fourth. Time for wax to dry was not 
counted. 

Some homemakers worked around the periphery 
of a room and then into the center; others mostly 
back and forth; some a combination of these two; 
and still others showed no pattern of work. As 
might be expected, the no-pattern method was most 
costly in time and distance for both carpeted and 
smooth floors. 


Appearance of Floors 


No workable method was devised for measuring 
standards of appearance of floors. By a completely 
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subjective rating, it was possible to pick out those 
that would be considered very good, good, poor, 
or very poor. The floors of about half the group 
were so ranked; the others fell in between. No 
correlation could be found between time spent in 
cleaning and appearance of floors. One homemaker 
whose floors were ranked very good in appearance 
spent the least time of any in carpet cleaning, and 
only two others spent less time than she on smooth 
floors. At the other end of the scale, a homemaker 
who ranked third from the top as to time spent on 
both types of floors was judged to have floors that 
rated poor in appearance. Factors that appeared 
to influence the amount of time spent in cleaning 
were number and activity of children and amount 
of furniture. 

Throughout the project, informal conversation 
indicated that homemakers were completely satis- 
fied with the appearance of their carpets. At the 
end of the experimental work some carpets were 
available for purchase by project participants. At 
this time, most carpets were considered by pur- 
chasers to be ready for commercial cleaning, though 
they had been in actual use for only about six 
months. No attempt was made to find out at what 
point the users of the carpets would have had them 
cleaned for their own continuing use. 

It should be pointed out that grounds around the 
apartment were not planted at the start of this 
project, and there was much tracking in of dirt 
which would tend to soil carpets readily and make 
it difficult to keep floors looking attractive. 


Acoustical Effects of Carpet 


A sound-level meter was used to obtain acoustical 
measurements in each apartment with each type of 
floor covering (11). A sound-making device was 
used which consisted of a carpenter's hammer 
pivoted at the end of the handle and mounted on 
a board (See the photograph). The hammcr head 
was raised to a perpendicular position, then re- 
leased and allowed to fall freely onto the board. 

The sound-maker was located in three different 
positions in the apartment: a little off-center in 
the living room, at the entrance to the kitchen 
and at the point where the hall opened into the 
living room. These locations were chosen to repre- 
sent noises that would originate in living room, the 
kitchen, and the bedroom-hall area. At each loca 
tion, one measurement was taken with the sound- 
maker on the floor and one with it held 314, feet 
above the floor. The meter was located in the 
living room for all measurements. 

Windows were always closed and draperies 
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The sound-maker used in studying acoustical effects of 
floor coverings. 


drawn to leave one-third of the window exposed. 
Though it was not possible to control the number 
of persons in the room, the number was always 
recorded. The background level of noise was 
measured each time and five sets of readings were 
taken for each position. 

Data were studied to determine whether the 
number of people present, the kind and amount of 
furniture, outside noise or floor coverings would 
affect noise within the apartment. Of these factors, 
only the floor covering had any effect. Background 
level of noise was found to be reduced when living 
room and hall were carpeted. Impact noise occur- 
ring on the floor was considerably reduced by 
carpet, and noise originating above the floor was 
also reduced, though not as much. 


Attitudes 

Since questionnaires were administered each 
period it was possible to observe whether experi- 
ence with the two types of floor coverings would 
result in changed opinions and attitudes. 

As to care and upkeep, 21 homemakers believed 
that carpet requires less time than smooth floor. 
This belief was expressed throughout the project. 
Their reasons were that carpet shows dirt less and, 
therefore, demands less cleaning; and it does not 
require the extra care of scrubbing and waxing. 

Women expressed the belief that it takes less 
time to dust-mop a smooth floor than to vacuum 
a carpet because of time involved in getting out 
and putting away the cleaner. 

Ideas as to monetary costs of purchase, installa- 
tion, and maintenance of the two types of floor 
covering were varied and vague. Homemakers 


November 1959 


were conscious of costs of supplies for smooth-floor 
maintenance but had little basis for making deci- 
sions as to long-range costs of maintaining carpet: 
purchase of vacuum cleaner and occasional com- 
mercial cleaning. Interest was expressed in learning 
of reliable sources of information as to all aspects 
of comparative cost. 

Generally, the homemakers felt that the appear- 
ance of the asphalt tile did not reward them for 
time and effort spent in its care. They did find 
that furniture is more easily moved on smooth 
floors, facilitating cleaning under and behind it. 

Though they did not define very clearly their 
reasons for thinking so, most felt that carpet im- 
parted a greater aesthetic quality to their home 
than did the asphalt tile. It seemed evident that 
their beliefs in this respect as well as in others were 
greatly influenced by the fact that they wanted 
carpets. Of the 24 homemakers, 23 consistently 
said they would want carpet in a new home. Al- 
most half believed that if moving into a new home 
soon they would be unable to afford carpet immedi- 
ately. As the project progressed, there was a grow- 
ing urge to obtain carpet as soon as possible—even 
though it meant delaying the purchase of other 
items. 

After the project experience, all homemakers 


thought that carpet added warmth to a room. They 
agreed that a carpeted floor was warmer and this 
was especially desirable for families with small 


children during colder months. Some admitted 
that warmth is not desired in summer and that 
smooth floors might be more desirable then from 
the standpoint of comfort—but they still wanted 
carpet. 

More than half of the group thought that sleep 
of children was less disturbed when floors were 
covered by carpet than by asphalt tile (12). 

The majority of homemakers found that both 
floor coverings necessitated placing some restric- 
tions on children’s play, but the kinds of restric- 
tions differed. With smooth floors, most restrictions 
were for protection of children because of greater 
danger of slipping and more hurts from falls. Noise 
was of concern to some when smooth floor covering 
was used. With carpet, the concern was primarily 
for protection of the carpet because of difficulty of 
cleaning up the “mess” from coloring, painting, or 
pasting or the danger of staining the carpet. About 
half of the homemakers felt that more restrictions 
were necessary with carpet; one-fourth thought 
asphalt tile required more; and the others thought 
restrictions for the two were about equal. 

There was more concern expressed over damage 
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to carpet than to smooth floors. The homemakers’ 
reasons: carpet stains more easily, is more difficult 
to clean, is more expensive to clean, and is a more 
expensive item to ruin. In thinking of asphalt tile, 
the homemakers were aware that replacing a few 
damaged tiles was easier than repairing carpet. 

It was difficult to get answers as to prestige value 
of floor coverings. By asking the questions in differ- 
ent ways, it was found that one-half of the home- 
makers would assume that a family with carpet on 
the floor was better off financially than one with a 
smooth floor covering. They believed that their 
opinion should not be influenced this way but that 
it just was. Most of them said their opinions as to 
social level would not be influenced either way by 
floor coverings. 


Summary 

This research work had as its objectives to study 
the relative maintenance, and satisfactions to users, 
of carpeted and smooth-surfaced floors. The study 
was conducted in 24 homes of a college housing 
village where apartments were alike. Each family 
lived with asphalt tile floors for one half of the 
experimental period and with wool carpet laid 
down over the asphalt tile for the other half. The 
living room and hall comprised the test area. 

Homemakers kept records of time spent in floor 

care. Research workers observed methods of work 
and determined homemakers’ attitudes through 
questionnaires. Acoustical measurements were made 
in each apartment with each type of floor covering. 

Findings of the study were as follows: 
.Carpeted floors required an average of 20 
minutes per week less for upkeep than did 
smooth floors. 

2. Scrubbing and waxing of the smooth floors was 
responsible for a considerable amount of the 
difference in time spent. 

. Regular floor care of the two types (vacuuming 
of carpets and sweeping or dust-mopping of 
smooth floors) was carried on with approxi- 
mately the same average frequency, four times 
per week. 

. Individual differences among homemakers as to 
time spent were great. 

. Time spent did not show any definite relation 
to appearance of floors. 

. Greater total distances were traveled in cleaning 
smooth than carpeted floors. 

. Definite patterns of work resulted in savings of 
distances in cleaning. 

. More carrying of heavy objects was involved in 
cleaning carpets than smooth floors. 
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9. Light objects were carried through much greater 
distances in cleaning smooth floors. 

10. Carpet cleaning required more bending for 
picking up or laying down objects. 

11. Furniture was moved more frequently on 
smooth floors. 

12. Carpeting showed a definite influence in reduc- 
ing noise. No other factor studied showed any 
appreciable effect. ; 

13. Homemakers preferred carpet and said they 
might defer other purchases in order to have 
carpet. 

. They did not have sufficient experience to make 
reliable estimates as to the comparative long- 
range costs of the two types of floor coverings. 

5. They believed that carpet has greater aesthetic 
value than smooth floor coverings. 

. Floor warmth provided by carpet was definitely 
considered desirable in homes with small chil- 
dren. 

7. Restrictions on children’s activities as far as 
smooth floors were concerned were for protec- 
tion of the children; with carpeted floors, re- 
strictions were for the purpose of protecting 
the carpet. 
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How We Combine Education and Marriage 


Jeanette Hansen 


Thousands of college students across the country are trying to establish 
a lasting marriage while continuing their education. What are some of the 
problems they face, the hazards they seek to avoid, the goals they have set 
for themselves? And how can the application of the principles of home 
economics help them solve their problems, lessen the risks involved, and 


accomplish their aims? 


We have asked a student of home economics who is one partner of a 
student-marriage team what her experience has been. We are publishing 
her story of how she and her husband are combining their college education 
and marriage, and how they hope to combine their careers after graduation. 
Mrs. Hansen is second vice-president of the college clubs section of AHEA for 
1959-60 and a student at Arizona State University, Tempe. 


OMPATIBILITY of careers can create con- 
jugal felicity! 

In other words, if you enjoy working together, 
you have a better chance at a happy marriage. My 
husband and I, both seniors at Arizona State Uni- 
versity, are practicing what we preach and have 
planned our lives ahead. Buck (J. Logan Hansen) 
is majoring in animal husbandry and I am work- 
ing toward a degree in home economics. After grad- 
uating we intend to apply for jobs with some com- 
pany that employs both cattle buyers and home 
economists. Eventually, when we have earned 
enough money, we want to have a ranch of our 
own. 

In the meantime, we help each other with 
studies. When I’m studying foods, Buck studies 
feeds. We pool what we're learning and both of 
us get a broader picture as a result. When he is 
learning to care for sick animals, I’m studying 
home nursing. Landscaping for him is augmented 
by home decorating for me. The two fields go hand 
in hand. We are indeed fortunate that the Uni- 
versity offerings are such that we have been able 
to co-ordinate our studies so successfully. 


Beginnings 

Before I met Buck I had already decided I 
wanted to marry a man interested in agriculture. 
And Buck, a native Arizonan from Lakeside, knew 
he wanted to find a girl who also aspired to 


the homemaking skills he admired in his mother. 
Buck was one of five boys. His mother took care 
of the boys and was still able to find time for home 
canning, freezing, baking, being active in church 
and community, quilting, and many other tasks 
which have long been forgotten by many present 
homemakers. 

Buck was working at a boat landing and tackle 
shop at Big Lake the summer he was a high school 
junior. I was living in Phoenix and went to Big 
Lake with my family for a vacation. While there 
I decided to accept an offer to work part-time as 
cook for Buck's employers. That summer we 
decided we both would attend ASU after we grad- 
uated from high school. We did. And in August of 
1958 we were married in Danforth Chapel on 
campus at the beginning of our junior year at the 
University. 


How to... 

We knew that two could not live as cheaply as 
one these days, but we found that a couple could 
live more cheaply together than separately. Since 
we both had been working part-time while attend- 
ing a full schedule of classes for two previous years, 
we felt certain that we could continue such an 
arrangement. And we had no qualms about financ- 
ing our next two years together, because we had 
both managed without financial assistance from 
our parents thus far. Management of time and 
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finances were subjects I had studied in home eco- 
nomics ‘classes and found to be very helpful. 

The trend is now toward marriage as a part- 
nership with each helping complete household 
tasks so that more leisure time is available to 
share. We enjoy sharing the labor at home. We 
both wash dishes and clean the apartment. Buck 
does the laundry and I do the ironing. Both of us 
pitch in on the cooking. As a matter of fact, I knew 
a lot of cooking theory when we got married, but 
Buck was already a good practical cook. He gave 
me a lot of tips. 

In the beginning we wrote a list of our various 
household responsibilities and decided which ones 
we would be able to share. Then we divided the 
other tasks according to time and energy required 
and which of us could most easily and quickly per- 
form the task. We carried out the homemaking 
duties as they fitted into the other schedules. It 
was quite a test of our homemaking skills and my 
training, but was gratifying as we saw our year's 
goals fulfilled. 

Last spring Roger, Buck’s twin brother, decided 
he would follow our lead. He and Connie were 
married nine months after our wedding. All four 
of us plan to graduate from Arizona State Uni- 
versity in 1960. 


On the Side 


Camping, hunting, dancing, horseback riding, 
attending church, and entertaining friends at home 
in the evening are our main forms of relaxation 
between studies and jobs. Buck works for a dairy, 
and I have a job in the ASU home economics de- 
partment. During the summer months Buck does 
carpentry work in Lakeside. Some day we plan 
to build our own home. 

Home economics is such a broad field that it 
prepares one for many varied jobs. I discovered 
this to be true as I embarked upon each of my 
summer jobs: as the cook and housekeeper at Big 
Lake; counselor at a Girl Scout Camp; assistant 
to the dietitian at a Phoenix hospital; assistant 
cook, waitress, and cook at two cafés in the White 
Mountains of Arizona. 

It hasn’t been all work and no play, either. 
We've participated in campus and outside activ- 
ities. In 1958 I won the Arizona Cherry Pie Baking 
Contest and was sent to Chicago for the National 
Red Cherry Institute Cherry Pie Baking Contest. 
At that time I was vice-president and chairman of 
the dormitory, a member of SPURS and of the ASU 
home economics club. Later I became president of 
the last. Now, as an officer of the college clubs 
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Arizona State University Photographic Service 


Studying for compatible careers, Jeanette and Buck 
Hansen demonstrate his interest in feeds and hers in 
foods while she puts her training to practical use in her 
own kitchen. Both are attending Arizona State Uni- 
versity, Jeanette as a home economics major and her 
husband as a senior student in animal husbandry 


section of the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, I find great satisfaction in co-operating 
with others who have chosen home economics for 
a profession. I was privileged to attend the annual 
meeting in Milwaukee and to participate in the 
meetings and other programs. I particularly en- 
joyed appearing on a radio program, and I am 
looking forward eagerly to other experiences that 
await me during my year in office, including the 
Denver meeting next June. 

Buck has also been active in extracurricular 
activities. As a member of the ASU Livestock 
Judging Team, 1958-59, he placed as third individ- 
ual in the quarter horse division and aided the team 
in placing third at the Cow Palace in San Francisco. 
Then, at Ogden, Utah, he was a member of the 
team when they placed second in the entire judg- 
ing contest. 

We both agree that it’s more fun to build a life 


together than to compete with each other in separ- 
ate fields. This way we complement each other 


instead of competing. 











NEWS of 


Reporting 





Emiuy C. Davis 
ARS Information Division 


Home methods of cooking the more economical 
cuts and grades of beef have been put on a sounder 
research foundation by teamwork of the Institute 
of Home Economics and seven states. The work 
was done partly at the Agricultural Research Center 
in Beltsville, Maryland, and partly in Georgia, 
Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, New York, and 
Texas under USDA contract and co-operative ar- 
rangements with the human nutrition research 
division. The meat animals were typical of those 
available in these states and among them were dairy 
cows and grass-fed beef cattle. Cuts were cooked in 
various ways to determine the effect on palatability, 
vitamin content, and yield. 

Parts of this work have been reported by the 
state researchers. An over-all report has now been 
issued by IHE scientists. Among the more general 
findings and implications are these: 

‘The more tender cuts of beef of U.S. grades 
Good and below were satisfactory when cooked by 
dry-heat methods customarily reserved for similar 
cuts of Prime and Choice grades. Also some cuts 
of beef commonly cooked by moist heat were 
tender and juicy when cooked by dry heat. If 
braised meat is preferred, a good procedure is to 
cook the beef in a slow oven at 300° to 325°F, 
covered, with no added liquid. 

The advantage of cooking just to an acceptable 
doneness was indicated by findings on juiciness 
and tenderness related to end-point temperatures. 

There was little difference in tenderness, juici- 
ness, and flavor between frozen beef cooked with- 
out thawing or after thawing in the refrigerator 
and that cooked unfrozen. 

Yields of cooked meat were higher from braising 
than from broiling, and generally higher from oven- 
braising than from pressure-braising. 

The technical report by the human nutrition 
research division gives tables and charts showing 
relationships of beef qualities to various conditions 
of storage, freezing, and home cooking. 

“Factors influencing the palatability, vitamin con- 
tent, and yield of cooked beef,” Home Economics 
Research Report No. 9, now in press, will be avail- 
able from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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This plan of Beltsville energy-saving kitchen No. 2 can 
be compared with Design No. 1 by referring to the 
Journal of Home Economics for February 1959, page 124. 


IHE housing specialists have completed the 
second in a series of three research-based kitchen 
designs for guidance of homemakers who need to 
keep to a minimum their lifting, reaching, and 
walking at work. These include women who must 
care for families and homes under difficulties of 
advanced age, a physical handicap, or a work load 
that calls for improved management of time and 
energy to get all tasks done. 

Design One in this series was called “the Belts- 
ville kitchen-workroom with energy-saving fea- 
tures.” Design Three is still being tested. 

Design Two is a continuous part of a family 
room with dining area. It shows some energy- 
saving features differing from the earlier design. 

The wall cabinet is right-angled to the mixing 
center and includes counter-level storage—to utilize 
all easy-to-reach space. Sugar and flour canisters 
are on platforms with ball-bearing casters, so that 
they can be rolled and used easily, even when full. 

Base cabinet shelves for utensils and other equip- 
ment are half-circle, revolving shelves. 

An island brings to the center of the room the 
surface units of the range and the refrigerator. 
An alternate arrangement shows the surface units 
and oven positions interchanged. 

Single 7 "T of “Beltsville energy-saving kitchen 
Design No. 2,” L-463 can be obtained free from the 
Office of Information, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington 25, D. C. 

This leaflet inclides photographs, the two floor 
plans, and schematic drawings for the more un- 
usual storage units. Two farmhouse plans have 
been developed around this kitchen design by IHE 
housing specialists and agricultural engineering 
specialists in the Agricultural Research Service. 
Working drawings for these houses, Plans 7149 
and 7152, are being made available through the 
regional plan service, and may be obtained at most 
state agricultural colleges. 











Trends in Research in 
Textiles, Clothing, and Housing’ 


SarAH LEE 
Louisiana State University 


Everyone in the field of home economics is aware 
of the growing interest being manifested in the 
social science aspects of clothing and textiles and 
in housing, along with a continuing concern for 
the physical and manipulative aspects. Common 
sense suggests that this broadened scope is evident 
in the subject matter of, and approach to, the 
teaching of courses in these areas. The assumption 
is made that this emerging point of view will also 
be evident in the research by graduate students. 

The purpose of the limited investigation reported 
here was to determine whether and to what extent 
there has been a significant increase in thesis 
research that relates to the social science aspects 
of clothing and textiles and housing. The problem 
was approached through content analysis.” 

The data for the study were taken from “Titles 
of Completed Theses in Home Economics and Re- 
lated Fields” for the selected periods 1942-43, 1945- 
46, 1948-49, 1951-52, 1954-55, and 1957-58. In the 
analysis, all titles of theses appearing under the 
headings “Clothing and Textiles” and “Housing and 
Equipment” were employed. In addition, all rele- 
vant titles listed under the following groupings 
were used: “Applied Art and Design,” “Heme 
Economics Education,” “Family Economics,” “Home 
Management,” and “Family Life.” 

Categories empirically developed for clothing and 
textiles were: economics, sociology, and psychology 
—designated as social science area; fibers and 
fabrics, their properties, uses, and care—designated 
as physical area; history and art; construction and 
others—designated as other. For housing, the cate- 


This paper resulted from a course in housing taught 
by James E. Montgomery, whose assistance is herewith 
acknowledged. 

? BERNARD BERELSON, Content Analysis in Communication 
Research. Glencoe, Illinois: Free Press, 1952, pp. 26-34 


and 146-165. 
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gories were: social science area, defined as for 
clothing and textiles; the house and its structure, 
furnishings and their uses and care—designated as 
physical area; history and art; all others—designated 
other. In those cases where theses were written 
during one of the five periods covered but not 
listed until a later date, such titles were categorized 
according to the year in which the theses were 
actually written. 

The shift in emphases of research relating to 
textiles and clothing, as indicated by thesis titles, 
is presented in table 1. 


TABLE | 


Percentage distribution of thesis titles for major areas of 
textiles and clothing by selected periods 





AREAS 1942-43 | 1945-46 | 1948-49 1951-52 1954-55 1957-58 
Social science 20 32 28 23 34 34 
Physical 50 9 39 48 46 +4 
History and art’ 23 12 19 12 9 9 
Other 7 7 14 17 1! 13 
Total 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Number 55 41 92 93 120 125 





For the period 1942-43, 50 per cent of all thesis 
titles dealt with the physical aspects of textiles and 
clothing compared with 44 per cent for 1957-58. 
Meanwhile, 20 per cent of the thesis titles examined 
for 1942-43 were classified as social science, whereas, 
in 1957-58, the corresponding figure was 34 per 
cent. During the periods studied, theses classified 
under history and art showed a marked decline. 
Thus, theses concerned with the social science 
aspects of textiles and clothing appreciably in- 
creased during the years studied; those dealing 
with the physical aspects declined slightly; while 
those pertaining to history and art declined sharply. 

The trends in thesis research relating to housing 
are presented in table 2. 


TABLE 2 


Percentage distribution of thesis titles for major areas of 
housing by selected periods 





AREAS 1942-43 | 1945-46 1948-49 | 1951-52 1954-55 | 1957-58 
Social science 13 17 28 14 42 43 
Physical 61 33 46 64 33 R2 
History and art 9 25 23 19 19 15 
Other 17 25 3 3 6 10 
Total 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Number 23 12 35 36 36 40 





For the period 1942-43, 61 per cent of all thesis 
titles dealt with the physical aspects of housing, 
compared with 32 per cent for 1957-58. Meanwhile, 
13 per cent of the thesis titles examined for 1942-43 
were classified as social science, whereas for 1957-58 
the corresponding figure was 43 per cent. Thus, 
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theses concerned with the social science aspects of 
housing increased decidedly during the years 
studied, those dealing with the physical aspects 
declined sharply, while those relating to history 
and art increased slightly. 

The data show a shift of emphasis in research 
from the physical to the social science aspects 
of clothing and textiles and of housing. Although 
the number of cases in housing is small, the shift 
is more marked than in clothing and textiles. The 
increase in art and history in housing may be 
accounted for by increasing awareness of the im- 
portance and possibilities of art in housing; its 
decrease in clothing and textiles may suggest a 
shift in interest from the purely visual nature of 
art to its psychological aspects. 

Implications. There are undoubtedly several 
factors which are operating in the shift in home 
economics research, but the basic factor seems to 
be a shift in philosophy and concern which per- 
vades the thinking of the American people as a 
whole. In a society in which material goods are 
abundant and generally available, in which man’s 
physical needs are understood and well served, 
people begin to see that they have other needs 
which are not provided for, not understood, not 
recognized. The academic world and the worlds 
of advertising, business, and economics are recog- 
nizing that while there may be an end to the useful 
purposes served by knowledge of things, there is 
not to the knowledge of men, their social, psycho- 
logical, and spiritual nature and needs. 

Assuming that the trends revealed by the investi- 
gation are valid, certain observations seem per- 
tinent. In the first place, one wonders whether 
graduate courses in home economics are now 
stressing sufficiently the research methods that will 
adequately prepare students for research in social 
science aspects of home economics. Are persons 
now teaching in the areas of clothing and textiles 
and housing up-grading their own research abili- 
ties? Finally, the question arises, how are those 
trained to undertake studies in the social science 
phases of the areas under consideration going to 
obtain financial support for new ventures in re- 
search? Until and unless those obstacles are removed, 
our performance is apt to lag far behind the needs 
of the hour. To paraphrase Dewhurst,’ the way we 
spend our time, efforts, and money shows what 
kind of home economics we want. 


8 J. F. Dewnurst and Associates, America’s Needs and 
Resources: A New Survey. New York: The Twentieth 
Century Fund, 1955, p. 8. 
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Food Preparation- 
Southern Style 


Jennie M. Harper 
Southern Illinois University 
Carbondale, Illinois 


The recent interest in Oriental culture, from 
philosophy to food, has fostered a number of 
articles on Chinese cookery, such as have appeared 
in the January JourNAL or Home Economics, April 
issue of Practical Home Economics, and a series 
that began in the March House Beautiful. These ar- 
ticles are particularly reverent with regard to vege- 
table cookery, whereby the vegetable is cut in bite- 
size pieces, coated with oil while being turned 
frequently in a hot skillet or brazier, covered, and 
steamed with a small amount of added water if 
the vegetable becomes dry, and served when just 
done or slightly underdone. 

From what is generally known about conserving 
the nutritive value, this method has great merit 
and is to be recommended. As far back as 1938 
Wellington and Tressler reported that more vitamin 
C was conserved in cabbage cooked by this method 
than by other methods such as steaming or boiling. 

I do not mean to discredit the Chinese who 
could well have originated the method, but how 
many people realize that this is one of the more 
common vegetable cookery methods in our own 
southeastern states? : 

Doubtless no region of this country has had 
its food and food habits censored more than have 
the southeastern states. Several years ago when 
I went to Florida to teach food and nutrition, 
my only contact with Southern greens had been a 
bushel of collards we had had air freighted from 
Texas to try to duplicate some results published 
in the literature. As no one knew how to cook 
them properly, I hadn’t acquired much appreciation 
for anything but their high nutritive content. 

Later I married a native Floridian before he had 
much chance to sample my home work—after all 
if I taught food surely I could cook! But it wasn't 
long until I became the pupil and as I went among 
his kinfolk and ate in the homes of others I realized 
I had much to learn. Although he had no formal 
training in food preparation, my husband taught 
me the basic principles of Southern vegetable cook- 
ery: Use plump, crisp vegetables preferably fresh 
from the garden or from a market of high stand- 
ards; break, tear, or cut into bite-sized pieces; salt 
lightly, then add to a small amount of oil, bubbly 
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hot. Turn frequently until greens wilt or other 
vegetables have a thin film of oil, then add a little 
water if necessary, cover, and steam until just done. 
There are, of course, variations. Ham hocks or 
diced ham cooked with green beans, a little salt 
pork or green bacon diced and partially fried 
before adding turnip roots, also cut up, and cook- 
ing until almost tender before adding the greens. 
Some families may cook in too much liquid, but 
if there is any drained from the vegetable some 
member or members drink the “pot liquor” hot 
or chilled. Most rural homes and many town 
homes have a patch of collard greens, some kale, 
turnips, and mustard. Fresh greens are served 
nearly every day except in the heat of the summer; 
the poorest Southern market will usually have 
heaps of greens and homemakers use them fre- 
quently. 

Some indication of the high vitamin and mineral 
content of greens in comparison with other every- 
day foods is shown in table 1. The effects of five 
cooking methods on the ascorbic acid content of 
one of these greens are shown in table 2. In the 
study on which this table is based, commercially 
frozen collard greens were used. They contained 
99 mg ascorbic acid per 100 g frozen collards. 
After cooking by the first two methods, the collard 
greens still contained more ascorbic acid than does 
a medium-sized orange. Our taste panel preferred 
the flavor, color, and texture of the greens cooked 
by the second method and felt that the slightly 
increased loss in ascorbic acid, 5 per cent, was 
more than compensated for by increased palata- 
bility. This table indicates increased ascorbic acid 
destruction with increased cooking and gives fur- 


TABLE | 


Vitamins and minerals in certain foods* 





VITAMIN | RIBO- | VITAMIN 
Foop AMOUNT CALCIUM TRON 4 FLAVIN < 

milli-  milli- 1Ut milli- milli- 

grams | grams grams grams 
Chard, cooked 1s cup 92 2.2 8,480 0.14 15 
Collards, cooked '% cup 237 15 | 7,250 .23 42 
Broccoli, cooked) 4 cup 98 1.0 | 2,550 Jl 56 
Carrots, cooked _ '4 cup 19 5 9,065 04 3 
Potato, cooked — '% cup 16 1.0 30 06 22 
Orange 1 med. 51 6 290 04 77 
Banana 1 med. s 6 430 05 10 
Milk lo cup 144 Jl 195 21 2 

Recommended Allowance, 

Daily, for a Woman 800 «12 5,000 1.5 70 





* Source: Composition of Foods, USDA Agriculture Handbook 
No. 8. 

+ International units are a measure used for vitamins when 
more than one substance has vitamin activity. 
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ther evidence that we do need to stress cooking 
until “just done.” 


TABLE 2 


Effect of five cooking methods upon the ascorbic acid content 
of frozen collard greens* 





PER CENT ASCORBIC ACID 


METHOD OF COOKING 


Cooked Cooking 
Greens Liquid Loss 
400 g greens in 60 g water for 20 min 
in covered pan 82.04 — 17.96 
400 g greens in 60 g water and 20 g 
salt pork for 20 min in covered pan | 76.56 23.44 
400 g greens in 500 g water for 20 
min in covered pan 48.69 30.31 21.00 
400 g greens in 500 g water for 60 
min in covered pan 47.10 | 25.62 | 27.28 
400 g greens in 500 g water for 60 
min in uncovered pan 43.02 2163 36.35 





* Taken from ““The Effect of Five Cooking Methods on the 
Ascorbic Acid Content of Collard Greens,” a thesis presented by 
Rose Ann Langham in partial fulfillment of the Master of Science 
degree, Florida State University, 1950. 


Another Southern cooking practice I noted which 
has sound nutritional support is the use of green 
cabbage, green celery, green lettuce. Southern 
homemakers look for fresh young heads of cabbage 
which are green almost throughout and use the 
coarse green cabbage leaves which are often dis- 
carded in other areas. But a head of pale cabbage 
or lettuce would not evoke much interest. 

Some anthropologists postulate that the American 
Indians are descendants of Orientals who crossed 
via Alaska onto our continent. Before the Indians 
were driven to Oklahoma there were many in the 
southeastern states: the Cherokees in the Carolinas 
and Georgia, the Creeks in South Georgia and 
Alabama, the Seminoles and Creeks in Florida. 
Many of these Indians were prosperous, owned 
slaves, had fine homes and good farms before they 
were driven west. Did the early white settlers 
learn about vegetables and vegetable cookery from 
their Indian neighbors? Did the Indians obtain 
some of their cookery methods from their remote 
Oriental ancestors? Or did the greens and cookery 
methods come from Africa? Or by Africa? With 
few exceptions early settlers came from the British 
Isles, where vegetables are, and were, usually boiled. 
A few Greek, French, and Spanish settlers have 
influenced food patterns in specific areas, and we 
find such examples as the French dishes of New 
Orleans, the Greek foods in Tarpon Springs, and 
the Spanish cuisine of Tampa. But English names 
still dominate most southeastern communities while 
few traditional English dishes appear on their 
tables. One might wonder why. 
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New Directions 
for Institution Administration 


ELNA DANIELS 


Food and Institution Management Department 
University of Connecticut 


Excerpts from Miss Daniels’ discussion of the 
implications of Home Economics—New Directions 
at the institution administration section meeting 
during the AHEA meeting in Milwaukee in June. 


We can see from this statement of the philosophy 
and objectives committee that our greatest chal- 
lenge is the How. How can we help others achieve 
and develop competences which will result in more 
effective living for themselves? 

To answer this “how,” perhaps we should ask 
ourselves some questions and possibly find some 
partial answers. 

One. Do we listen objectively when persons in 
allied fields appraise our work and ourselves? Or 
do we become defensive when newer methods of 
performing a task in our area are suggested? Are 
we willing to listen and apply what is said even if 
it means some drastic changes in procedures that 
we feel are good and serve a purpose? 

Two. Do we feel our training was the best and 
should continue, or are we willing to accept a 
broad outlook in the training of personnel with 
emphasis on understandings rather than skills? Are 
we willing to develop training programs within our 
own organization for both the professional and 
worker groups? 

Three. Are we in agreement on the focus and 
scope of our field? Do we feel all should have 
exactly the same educational background down to 
the last semester or quarter hour in a single sub- 
ject? Are we willing to see other fields overlap 
into ours and make our contribution seem hazy 
and blurred rather than distinct and clear? Have 
we defined our roles in the profession clearly 
enough that others do not doubt our abilities and 
usefulness? 

Four. Are we in agreement on emphasis in the 
light of trends? Have we kept pace with the times? 
Have we stressed learning appropriate for yester- 
day but of doubtful value today? Have we explored 
areas in which research is needed in order to fill 
gaps in our knowledge? Have we helped institu- 
tions decide what types of research to undertake? 

Five. Can an individual’s experience be more 
fully realized in professional preparation? What 
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responsibility does the future employer of the home 
economist have in the professional training? How 
can the effect of the interruption of careers of pro- 
fessional women due to marriage and family re- 
sponsibilities be taken into consideration? 

What are the implications of some of these ques- 
tions for the institution administration section? | 
offer the following thoughts for your consideration. 

First. We want to listen with both ears and 
benefit from the appraisal of others in allied fields. 
This consideration implies re-evaluating our jobs 
and those of our workers to provide more oppor- 
tunities to grow. Perhaps it means reorganizing 
work schedules to utilize newer methods, with time 
planned for both formal and informal educational 
opportunities. The “how” implies that we reor- 
ganize changes in training programs for our new 
professional people and accept less emphasis on 
skill and the need to provide skill training only as 
shown necessary to accomplish a given task. 

Second. We want to focus our eyes on the chal- 
lenge of our changing world. This implies that 
we study the educational offerings for new profes- 
sional workers. We recognize the overlapping of 
fields of endeavor and avoid repetition of work. 
It implies that we clearly understand our own 
philosophy and can make it clear to others. The 
focus implies that we keep up with the times, 
recognize need for research in unexplored areas, 
and use the findings in the improvement of our 
jobs. It can even mean assisting in the collection 
of data and co-operation with research studies. 

Third. We want to find agreement in the prep- 
aration of professional workers to include a liberal 
educational background with emphasis on root 
science and the arts rather than a strictly technical 
education. This implies that we each help the 
young professional worker develop a well-rounded 
point of view about the job she is doing and 
provide her with meaningful work experiences. 
It implies that we interest employees in the part 
the organization can play in “on the job training.” 
It implies that we assist the return of married 
women to jobs when they are ready and their 
family responsibilities have been reduced. 

Fourth. We want to assist our fellow co-workers 
overseas. This implies both technical help as well 
as helping them to form a sound usable philosophy 
toward their work. This implies that we sharpen 
our means of communication and develop skills 
in this area. 

The challenge is ours. The new directions say 
look ahead, be ready, study the situation, and make 
full use of all our resources. 











The 1959 Workshop of the 


Colleges and Universities Section 


Rutu C. HA 
Chairman, Colleges and Universities Section 
American Home Economics Association 


The colleges and universities section conducted 
a workshop just prior to the annual meeting of 
the AHEA in Milwaukee in June. The workshop, 
too, was in Milwaukee, on the shore of Lake Michi- 
gan at a beautiful old home owned by the Mil- 
waukee branch of the University of Wisconsin. 
Its purpose was to consider the problems that 
trouble small and liberal arts departments of home 
economics. Specifically, the workshop members 
talked about: 

. What should be the purposes and goals of differ- 
ent types of college departments? What majors 
should be offered? What curricula required? 
What staff needed? What services offered to 
nonmajors? What physical facilities necessary? 
What budget available? 

. How can home economists interpret more effec- 
tively the purposes and values of their field to 
fellow faculty members? to administrators? to 
students? to prospective students and their par- 
ents? to professional groups? 

The workshop committee had as its chairman 
Mrs. Marjorie East and included Lelia Massey, 
Edna Hill, Vivian Roberts, Louise Streat, Marrietta 
Henderson, Johnie Christian, and Mrs. Ruth Hall. 
Ninety-one persons registered for the sessions. 

It was early recognized in planning for the work- 
shop that communication techniques would be very 
useful in helping accomplish the purposes of the 
workshop. The National Project on Agricultural 
Communications made available to the group the 
services of Mary Holtman and two communications 
trained resource people, Maynard Heckel and Fred 
Alexander. Their work was very important to the 
success of the workshop. 

High lights of the workshop included talks by 
Mrs. Gladys Branegan Chalkley on “Home Eco- 
nomics in Higher Education,” by Dorothy D. Scott 
on “Home Economics—New Directions,” by Presi- 
dent George Starcher of the University of North 
Dakota on “An Administrator Looks at Home Eco- 
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nomics,” and an informal fireside chat by AHEA 

President Olga P. Brucher. Marjorie East prepared 

an extremely thought-provoking case study entitled 
“Home Economics at a Liberal Arts College. ” This 
case study provided the background and source 
material for the focus of questions dealing with 
the problems of small home economics departments. 

A great many different discussion techniques 
were used. While some were new, others were 
familiar to the members. 

In general, the workshop members felt they 
were able to: 

1. Develop an awareness of the different points of 
view about the problems 
. Explore causes for the problems and reasons why 
they are persistent in our field 
. Consider the report of the AHEA philosophy and 
objectives committee 
. Re-examine some of the “Blue Book” ' 
Develop an appreciation of the role communica- 
tion plays in being effective in home economics 
and in interpreting home economics to others 
Find ways in which further action may be taken 
toward the solution of the problems 
7. Form new friendships with colleagues who were 
experiencing problems similar to their own 
.Gain the feeling that things are much better 
than they previously thought 
The unsigned evaluation forms indicated that 
the members liked what they got and thought the 
workshop should be continued next year for those 
not able to attend this year. 

At the close of the workshop, a unanimous dec- 
laration was given to the writer for her report to 
the executive board of the AHEA. It expressed 
appreciation to the AHEA, to the University of 
Wisconsin, to the workshop committee, and to the 
National Project on Agricultural Communications. 


to 


criteria 


2) 


Proceedings of the Workshop 

Proceedings of the workshop have been prepared 
by Vivian Roberts with assistance from Letia Massey 
and Marjorie East. The volume contains texts of all 
of the talks; a copy of the case study annotated with 
points made in the discussion groups and a tran- 
script of the follow-up discussion of the study; 
suggested readings on the curriculum in the small 
department; and discussions of the curriculum in 
the small department and of the responsibility of 
graduate schools for training staff. Copies of the 
Proceedings of the small departments workshop 
are available now from the AHEA, 1600 Twentieth 
St., N. W., Washington 9, D.C., for $2 per copy. 


1 Home Economics in Higher Education. Published by 


the AHEA in 1949. 
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National Training Institute 
for Conference on Aging 


Auice H. Smrru 
Michigan Department of Health 
Lansing, Michigan 


Mrs. Smith represented the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, as well as the Michigan 
Department of Health, at the meeting reported. 


The Leadership Training Institute was held at 
the University of Michigan June 24 to 26, 1959. 
One thousand delegates represented official and 
voluntary organizations from federal, state, and 
local levels. 

The White House Conference on Aging, sched- 
uled for January 9 to 13, 1961, in Washington, D.C., 
will be under the direction of the Secretary of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. It 
was authorized by an act of Congress in Septem- 
ber 1958 and is being planned as a “Citizens Forum 
on ‘Aging with a Future—Every Citizen's Concern.’” 

The objectives of the institute were “to stimulate 
a total national effort in meeting the needs of our 
older citizens through the White House Confer- 
ence on Aging—to offer direction to those who will 
assume Conference leadership responsibilities in 
their States, Communities, and organizations.” 

Secretary Flemming has appointed a National 
Advisory Committee for the Conference. This com- 
mittee is representative of interested groups con- 
cerned with aging and includes representation from 
every state. It will have over-all direction of the 
planning, preparations, and conduct of the Con- 
ference, under the chairmanship of former Con- 
gressman Robert W. Kean of New Jersey. The 
committee met in June and decided upon 19 areas 
to be considered at the White House Conference. 
These are: population trends, income, inflation, 
employment security and retirement, health and 
medical services, rehabilitation, social security, 
housing, education, training of professional per- 
sonnel, family life, recreation, religion, research— 
medical and biological (also sociological and psy- 
chological), local community organizations, state 
organizations, national voluntary and service or- 
ganizations, and federal organizations and pro- 
grams. There is a planning subcommittee for each 
area. 

Delegates to the institute were reminded that 
the success of the 1961 meeting depends upon pre- 
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conference work which needs to be carried out at 
the local level and channeled to the state and 
finally to the White House Conference staff. 

At this time, 288 national organizations reported 
programs and interest in aging. Their recommenda- 
tions for the White House Conference should be 
sent to the Subcommittee on National Voluntary 
Agencies. 

Since fact-finding is a necessary and preliminary 
step in good program planning, the HEW staff on 
aging have made available a “Guide for State Sur- 
veys on Aging—with Adaptations for Community 
Use.” 

The institute’s general sessions provided stimula- 
tion, as well as facts, methods, and techniques for 
developing plans for the Conference. Each delegate 
was then assigned to three different work groups. 
In the Identical Work Group, there was an oppor- 
tunity to learn of the progress made by state and 
local groups in surveys and program plans. Reports 
of this nature have been published in the monthly 
magazine Aging and will continue to be reported 
there. This is one place where state and local com- 
mittees may find ideas for their activities. 

The Functional Groups included: (1) official 
state representatives, (2) federal personnel, (3) 
representatives of national organizations, (4) local 
community leaders in aging, and (5) WHC com- 
mittee chairmen and technical directors. The 
AHEA delegate was in group three, which was 
composed of delegates from religious groups, labor, 
adult education, health foundations, professional 
societies, service clubs, and welfare agencies. 

Each of the seven groups comprising the National 
Organizations Functional Group met to consider: 
next steps, blocks, and help needed. The report of 
the group for professional societies suggested that 
organizations might: 

1. Use bulletins and publications to stimulate inter- 
est and disseminate information. 

2. Publicize the White House Conference through 
house organs and other publications. 

3. Plan programs on aging. 

4. If necessary, change emphasis in some programs 
or activities. 

5. Participate in the White House Conference. 

6. Develop a co-ordinating committee or council in 
the national organization. 

7. Support state and community councils on aging. 

8. Encourage wide use of the monthly publication 

Aging. 

9. Obtain assurance that the representative will be 
involved in plans for, or participation in, state 
plans and activities. 
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FHA Holds National Convention in Chicago 


ae te Oe 


~ DEVELOP 
ABILITIES 





INTERPRET 


The Future Homemakers of America held 
national convention in Chicago July 13 to 17 with 
some two thousand teen-age home economics stu- 
dents in attendance. Delegates came from all states, 
including Alaska and Hawaii, and from Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands to represent the 500,000 
members of the FHA. Delegates were accompanied 
by 600 adult advisers who are state home economics 
education staff members and local homemaking 
teachers. 

During the five-day meeting under the general 
theme of “Blueprint for Action,” the delegates 
worked on plans for FHA objectives for the next 
three years, heard outstanding educators discuss 
ways to put their national program of work into 
action. Giving the opening address, Lawrence G. 
Derthick, U. S. Commissioner of Education, spoke 
to his young audience on “Make the Most of Your 
Abilities.” Glenn R. Hawkes of Iowa State Uni- 
versity spoke on developing understandings of “The 
Family,” a topic that was followed by discussion 
groups on “Family Fitness” and “Family Unity.” 
Objectives of the new program served as themes 
for the general sessions and focused attention of 
the FHA members on developing their potential 
abilities, understanding family members, knowing 
the value of home economics education, and pro- 
moting good will at home and abroad. 

Every delegate had some special responsibility 
to carry out during the week—making the conven- 





DEVELOP 
UNDERSTANDING OF 
FAMILY MEMBERS 








Future Homemakers of America 


Mildred Horton, executive secretary of the American 
Home Economics Association, one of the sponsoring 
organizations of the FHA, was moderator for a panel 
discussion on “Why Home Economics Education?” at 
the FHA national convention. Panel members, Lert 
TO RIGHT, were: Edna P. Amidon, director of the Home 
Economics Education Branch of the U. S. Office of 
Education; Kathy Frankenfield, president, lowa State 
FHA Association; Mrs. Jean Hansen Still, 1959 gradu- 
ate in home economics at the University of Washington 
and a former FHA national officer; Miss Horton; Mrs 
Jack L. Crouse, Park Forest, Illinois, formerly a home 
demonstration agent in Montana; Jack L, Crouse, Park 
Forest, Illinois, son of Mrs. Genevieve Crouse, a mem- 
ber of the state home economics education supervisory 
staff in Illinois; and J. H. Cherry, assistant superin- 
tendent, Joliet (Illinois) Township High School and 
Junior College. 


tion a lively demonstration of the ability of today’s 
youth to work constructively toward an over-all 
goal of he ‘Iping individuals to improve personal, 
family, and community living. 
Objectives of the new national program of work 
for 1959-62 are: 
1. To develop our potential abilities 
2. To develop a better understanding of our family 
members and to contribute to their well-being 
3. To interpret the value of home economics as a 
basic part of our total education 
4.To promote good will through getting to know 
our neighbors at home and abroad 
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No effort is too great for the Future Homemakers of 
America—in more ways than one! The Texas FHA 
Association shipped a folding frame to the 1959 
National Convention in Chicago and brought maps and 
costumes in order to give a three-minute presentation 
as part of the “Getting to Know You” program on the 
Thursday morning general session. The presentation 
described a project in international understanding car- 
ried on by the Hereford (Texas) high school FHA 
chapter in co-operation with the American Field Serv- 
ices. Since 1954, the chapter has been raising money 
to sponsor exchange students. Girls at left in the picture 
represent Miss England, the first student in 1954, and 
Miss Germany, in 1955. Miss Sweden is shown entering 
the scene in 1956, with students from Italy, France, 
and Denmark still to come. 

As a result of the Hereford project, other FHA chapters 
in Texas are now participating in the exchange student 
program. 

Thirteen state associations described activities in the 
“Getting to Know You” program which showed ways 
states are developing the objective of “Promoting good 
will through getting to know our neighbors at home and 
abroad.” Each group had costumes or visual aids to 
help tell its story and illustrate its activities to those 
attending the Convention. 


Future Homemakers of America is a national, 
nonprofit youth organization co-sponsored by the 
Home Economics Education Branch of the U. S. 
Office of Education and the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association. It was organized in 1945. 
Edna P. Amidon, director of the Home Economics 
Education Branch, gives over-all direction to the 
FHA program. Members are students studying 


homemaking in junior and senior high school. Any 
student who is taking or has taken a homemaking 
course in school may be a member. 
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The Law and the Layman 


Consider Traffic Courts 


Haze. BRATLEY 
Chairman, South East District 
Florida Home Economics Association 


Miss Bratley represented the American Home 
Economics Association at the traffic safety meet- 
ing she reports here. 


The Conference on the Law and the Layman, a 
section of the 82d annual meeting of the American 
Bar Association, assembled in Miami Beach during 
the week of August 24, 1959. 

Because in many communities traffic courts are 
the weakest link in the accident prevention program 
and in the court system, national traffic safety was 
the theme of the meeting which was attended by 
lawyers and other citizen leaders. 

Twenty million people were asked to appear 
in traffic courts last year. For many, this was a 
first visit to a court; and it is through the traffic 
court that they form an opinion of the judicial 
system. 

For other reasons, President Eisenhower, in a 
filmed message, declared, “Traffic courts well con- 
ducted by qualified judges safeguard constitutional 
rights and serve the best interests of the public.” 

With almost 70 million vehicles registered in the 
United States today, it behooves every driver to 
know the traffic rules and to follow them at all 
times. As citizens, we are urged to visit our traffic 
courts and then make suggestions for upgrading 
them so that “our traffic courts may be showcases 
for democracy and American justice,” stated the 
conference chairman, Honorable Tom C. Clark, 
associate justice of the United States Supreme 


Court. 


Plans Being Made 
for White House Conference 


The American Home Economics Association is 
one of nearly 500 national organizations affiliated 
with the Golden Anniversary White House Confer- 
ence on Children and Youth. The Council of Na- 
tional Organizations on Children and Youth of the 
White House Conference is the framework joining 
these several hundred organizations. AHEA Presi- 
dent Olga P. Brucher represents the Association on 
the Council. 








AHEA Announces Fellowships 
for Academic Year 1960-61 


The American Home Economics Association an- 
nounces four fellowships, administered by the Asso- 
ciation, which are available for the academic year 
1960-61. They are: 


Effie I. Raitt Fellowshi.......................sssssesesseee $ 500 
Omicron Nu Fellowship................-::+seseseseseeees 1,000 
Good Housekeeping-Katharine Fisher Fellow- 

SD nccsececesssceenisinemmenenonensbistatantinpanseiensceupenssean 2,000 
Prentice-Hall Fellowshiip...................-:::s0+0+e++0++ 500 


Effie I. Raitt Fellowship is a graduate fellowship 
offered annually. It is available for graduate work 
in any of the home economics areas. 

Omicron Nu Research Fellowship is a graduate 
fellowship offered biennially by Omicron Nu 
honorary home economics society. Because of the 
emphasis Omicron Nu places on research, special 
consideration is given to a candidate's ability in 
research and to her choice of a university or 
college. 

Good Housekeeping-Katharine Fisher Fellowship 
is a graduate fellowship offered annually. In addi- 
tion to the general criteria for selection of recipients, 
the recipient of this fellowship must (1) be a home 
economics teacher in a secondary school and (2) 
give evidence of a sincere and deep interest in 
better home economics teaching. 

Prentice-Hall Fellowship, to be offered annually, 
is being offered for the first time for 1960-61. This 
fellowship is available to candidates engaged in or 
interested in home economics education—college 
seniors, home economics teachers, or other home 
economics graduates who desire to pursue graduate 
study in home economics education. 

All recipients must be members of AHEA, Can- 
didates may apply for more than one of the fellow- 
ships. 

Application forms including further details about 
the fellowships may be obtained from the American 
Home Economics Association, 1600 Twentieth 
Street, N. W., Washington 9, D. C. Applications 
should be submitted before February 1, and awards 
will be made not later than April 1. 
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Public Relations Counsel 
Gives ‘“‘How-to-Do-It” Suggestions 


The Association's public relations counsel pre- 
pared material on public relations, publicity, and 
meetings to accompany the AHEA Public Relations 
Newsletter distributed in September. The material 
was prepared in response to requests expressed at 
meetings of the AHEA public relations committee 
and the state presidents’ and councilors’ unit during 
the annual meeting in Milwaukee in June. The 
Newsletter mailing list includes presidents and 
councilors of the state home economics associations, 
the AHEA public relations committee, and the 
chairmen of the state associations’ public relations 
committees, AHEA officers, and a few representa- 
tives and committee members. 

The public relations firm is also continuing to 
provide national publications with material inter- 
preting home economics and has been in touch 
with several home economists about articles in 
which national publications are interested. 


Education Act Fellowships 
to Aid Home Economics Study 


Six awards for the study of home economics or 
child development have been made for graduate 
study during the current academic year under 
Title IV of the National Defense Education Act 
designed to increase the number of college and 
university teachers. The awards are to be used 
in programs at the University of California at 
Berkeley and at Cornell University. 


Who’s Who of American Women Has 
466 Home Economists and Dietitians 


The first edition of Who’s Who of American 
Women, published a few months ago, includes 466 
home economists and dietitians. This group, mak- 
ing up 2.4 per cent of the total of 19,671 names, is 
one of the middle groups classified, with 15 occupa- 
tions being represented by larger percentages of 
the total and 19 groups by smaller percentages. 
Several of the other groups, such as educators for 
example, also include home economists. 


National 4-H Club Center 
Opened in Washington (D. C.) Suburb 
The national 4-H Club Center in Chevy Chase, 
Maryland, located just outside of the District of 
Columbia on Route 240A was formally opened on 
June 16. The Center can house up to 300 persons 
for meetings and conferences. Official mailing 
address for the Center is 7100 Connecticut Avenue, 
N. W., Washington 15, D. C. 
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AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
BALANCE SHEET AS AT JULY 31, 1959 


ASSETS 


General Fund 
Cash on hand and on deposit $131,569.09 
EE EE ES 1 See 1,512.04 
Investments—U. S. Government securities at cost 261,431.76 
Inventory of publications 11,390.37 
I ea en adabéewseWeecteode’s Kis 1,877.00 
Deposit accounts a aa 625.00 
re Cag E oa deeeslbsnRbbnesecceecusesetecscetess at 3,782.53 $412,187.7 


Other Funds 
Permanent Heaquarters Fund 
Due from General Fund 80.54 
Headquarters building 165,727.40 
Furnishings and decorations 45, 053. 80 $210,861.74 


Replacement and Maintenance Fund 
Yash on deposit $ 5,241.57 
Due from General Fund 5,381.20 
Investments—At cost 6,870.62 17,493.39 


Ellen H. Richards Memorial Fund 
Due from General Fund 
Investments—At cost 


447.78 
22,500.00 22,947.78 


Helen W. Atwater International Fellowship Fund 
Investments—At cost 
Effie I. Raitt Fellowship Fund 
Investments—At cost 
Gertrude T. Spitz International Scholarship Fund 
Cash on deposit 
AHEA Resear ch Fellowship Fund 
Due from General Fund 3,731. 
Investments—At cost ,223. 11,955.41 280,104.43 


8,000.00 
4,500.00 
4,346.11 


$692,292.22 


General Fund 
Accounts payable $ 29,969.51 
re. eb ak. os. ds div eew ess ccetueessehvetbeveweweasees 12,641.19 
Deferred income 90,740.50 
Special funds 
International Scholarship Fund $ 14,297.59 
Omicron Nu Fellowship Fund 500.00 
Ninth International Congress on Home Economics 3,918.91 18,716.50 
Reserve fund 10,000.00 
Surplus 250,120.09 $412,187.79 
Other Funds 
Permanent Headquarters Fund 
Principal of fun 
Replacement 7. Maintenance Fund 
Principal of func 
Ellen H. Richards Memorial Fund 
Income accumulated 
Principal of fund 


$210,861.74 
17,493.39 


22,947.7 


Helen W. Atwater International Fellowship Fund 
Due to General Fund 
Principal of fund 


Effie I. Raitt Fellowship Fund 
Due to General Fun 


Principal of fund 4,500.00 


Gertrude T. mg te International Scholarship Fund 


Principal of fund 4,346.11 


AHEA Research Fellowship Fund 
Income accumulated 275. 
Principal of fund ,680. 11,955.41 280,104.43 
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AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSE 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED JULY 31, 1959 


' ' Actual 4 a , 
ncome neome an pprovecd 
58-5: 
Menbeship Expense 19 9 Budget 
Dues . $ 72,757.10  $ 69,295.00 
Journal subscriptions 96,376.00 95,400.00 
International associates ........... 
Journal of Home Economics 
Advertising 7 50,000.00 
rr 200 oon Ma 6 cnn oka can he deh asda ane ebe eek Poa ea aKs , ‘ 12,000.00 
Sales of other publications 622.4 12,400.00 
Annual meeting 
Exhibit : a : . 70,000.00 
Registration fees . 12,000.00 
Income from investments and royalties 
Rental income 


$384,793.57 


$384,793.57 


Expense 

Salaries $127,796.37 
Social security taxes and retirement 2,876.08 
Headquarters building (Includes utilities, maintenance, insurance, janitor supplies, etc.) .. . 7,442.92 
Office expense (Includes postage, stationery, supplies, telephone, equipment, etc.)........ 28,805.54 

Journal of Home Economics 
Advertising 15,484.87 
Distribution 5,176.48 
79,333.78 79, 
9 
l 
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Ss 


=ss5 


Publications 10,126.75 
Association promotion. .. . = 3,515.96 
Annual meeting 

Exhibit 22,632.34 24,000.00 
16,369.07 15,000.00 

Miscellaneous 558.55 
, 11,976.46 12,300.00 
Sections and committees 1,638.67 4,500.00 
College club expenses.............. glee af ie 1,335.50 1,500.00 
Committees and representatives 5,645.80 4,000.00 
Special research project ah i ae 1,880.39 15,300.00 
International Federation and Congress camaite 4 5,000.00 
Affiliations and representations abe 2,790.75 3,500.00 
Replacement and maintenance reserve 2,500.00 2,500.00 
ee oad cvcectckeeteaeeuees SAS mS FES 2,094.81 1,500.00 


Total expense ; . $349,981.09 $366,250.00 


.00 
.00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


Excess of income over expense . § 34,812.48 
Items not included in the operating budget 
Refund of expenses advanced during the year ended July 31, 1957 for the Ninth Inter- 
national Congress 3,381.39 
$ 38,193.87 
Expenses of the public relations program incurred during the year ended July 31, 1959..... 24,446.86 


Addition to surplus during the year ended July 31, 1959 $ 13,747.01 


Auditor’s Opinion 


To the Executive Board 
American Home Economics Association 

We have examined the balance sheet of the American Home Economics Association as at July 31, 1959, and the statement 
of income and expense for the year then ended. Our examination was made in accordance with generally sonptes auditing 
standards and included such tests of the accounting records and such other auditing procedures as we deemed necessary in 
the circumstances. 

In our opinion, the accompanying balance sheet and statement of income and expense present fairly the financial position 
of the American Home Economics Association as at July 31, 1959, and the results of its operations for the year then ended, 
in conformity with generally accepted accounting principles applied on a basis consistent with that of the preceding year. 
Washington, D. C. G. P. Granam & ComMPaANy 
September 29, 1959 By G. R. Bowers 
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My Job and Yours 


Homemaker’s Part-Time Class Leads to 
Popular TV Courses and Teaching 


Four years ago this spring in Fargo, North 
Dakota, 25 women and two men finished their 
eight-week course in “Barbecue Cooking” by mov- 
ing out to the park one evening in early May to 
cook a complete meal 
over the coals for their 
guests — husbands or 
wives as the case might 
be. Parkas and boots 
were in vogue because 
of the rain turning to 
snow that fell that day. 
This did not daunt the 
cooks, eager to test their 
new skills, and the eve- 
ning was a success in 
spite of the weather. 

Photographers from 
the local paper were there also to get a story. As 
a result of the publicity—personal and newspaper— 
the demand for a repeat course increased. A class 
for men only wa: organized, with registration 
limited to 30. But interest ran so high, with many 
applicants turned away, that the Advisory Council 
of the Adult Education Program of the Fargo Pub- 
lic Schools decided to start a television class on 
WDAY-TV. 

Thus was launched the first of a series of tele- 
vision programs—and a new career for Mrs. Mar- 
garet Tabbut, the instructor in the Barbecue 
Cooking course in Fargo’s adult education program. 

Televising the course did not decrease the en- 
rollment—quite the contrary. Although each class 
is limited to about 30 members, total enrollment 
last spring was 130—and approximately 60 appli- 
cants were turned away. 

Four different series of food programs have since 
been given. In addition to the one on Barbecue 
Cooking, Mrs. Tabbut has taught “Foods with a 
Foreign Flavor,” featuring complete menus from 
several countries including England, Italy, China, 
Hungary, Mexico, Burma, and the Scandinavian 


Margaret Tabbut 
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countries. Another, a series on baking called “Mar- 
garet’s Bakeshop,” was well received. The last 
series, completed in February 1959, was entitled 
“Party Fare” to help the homemaker enjoy the art 
of being a good hostess. 

The program is a demonstration, showing the 
preparation of one dish and then a complete meal 
or menu built around this dish of the day. Mrs. 
Tabbut is responsibie for the program, its develop- 
ment and presentation. No script has been used, 
but the detailed plans for the program are discussed 
with the director, floor man, and usually one of 
the camera men before the show. 

“It has been a most challenging experience,” 
according to Mrs. Tabbut, “nerve-racking at times 
to be working with a 30-second time margin, but 
most gratifying.” The responses of the TV pro- 
gram director, supervisors, and the paid enrollments 
of the listening audience indicate the popularity 
of the program. The series was lengthened to 13 
lessons this year, and the enrollment has grown 
steadily. Also, an advanced course is being pre- 
pared to meet the requests of former students who 
want to do more. “It is also interesting to note,” 
says Mrs. Tabbut, “that about 75 per cent of those 
enrolled are couples. This ties in very nicely with 
the emphasis on family living that we are stressing 
in our field of education.” 

At the time her television career was launched, 
Mrs. Tabbut was a part-time teacher in the adult 
education program of the Fargo Public Schools— 
the bulk of her time being given over to home- 
making, including the care of three small children. 
At present, with her children in school, she has 
completed her first year as an instructor in the 
home economics department at Concordia College, 
Moorhead, Minnesota. “This, with the TV program 
and homemaking, really fills the 24 hours of every 
day,” she adds. 

Mrs. Tabbut attributes much of her success in 
her interesting work to her training first as a 4-H 
Club member and demonstrator and later as a 
home economist. This education has been valuable, 
not only professionally but also practically, in her 
homemaking. She graduated from the University 
of Minnesota in 1941, taught home economics in 
high school, and was on the staff of the University 
of Minnesota as state 4-H Club agent before start- 
ing her service with the adult education program 
in Fargo which led to her television career. 


American Education Week—November 8 to 14. 





Education (Elementary, 


Secondary, and Adult) 


Contributed by Genevieve W. SCHUBERT 
and IsaBEL SCHOLL 

Milwaukee Vocational and Adult Schools 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


The high school we need, K. Wices and F. Par- 
TERSON. Assoc. Superv. & Curric. Devel. [A de- 
partment of NEA], 1959, pp. 1-26. 

Although the family, mass media, churches, social 
institutions, and informal community activities all 
contribute to the education of our youth, the pri- 
mary objective of American schools is to educate 
young people to become the effective and responsi- 
ble adults needed by our democratic society. The 
program of instruction offered in the schools should, 
in turn, be determined by the commitments that 
our society has. In order to realize this, universal 
education has been made available to all youth 
through the high school years. Many of the 
states have made attendance compulsory to 18 
years of age. 

If the American high school is to provide boys 
and girls with learning experiences which continu- 
ously increase the personal, social, and vocational 
competencies needed in our dynamic and changing 
society, the high school must serve a dual role. in 
other words, there must be sufficient flexibility in 
the secondary school curriculum to allow students 
to choose, with guidance, from the total course 
offerings, those subject-matter areas which will be 
most beneficial for those preparing to enter college, 
as well as for those preparing for employment after 
graduation from high school. 

Perhaps one such type of secondary school, that 
will help make possible the fulfillment of the above- 
mentioned objectives of education, is the comprehen- 
sive high school. Because its program of instruction 
includes four curricula—academic, vocational, busi- 
ness, and general—the courses necessary for a 
particular occupation or for advanced education 
can be fairly easily adapted. 


Equally important with the curriculum, however, 
is the teacher-education program. The experiences 
provided secondary teachers should help them de- 
velop the special competencies needed for working 
with adolescents. Effective teacher preparation de- 
mands that both the preservice and the inservice 
phases should be recognized as complementary 
divisions of teacher education. 


Grouping within the elementary classroom, F. T. 
Wutyetms. Natl. Educ. Assoc. J]. 48, No. 6 
(Sept. 1959), pp. 19-21. 

Dividing children into “teacherfuls” is the first 
stage in elementary school groupings; but the real 
dividends come from what the teacher does with 
them. Two attitudes, neither related directly to 
techniques, should be able to help her. First, she 
should learn to expect a wide range of differences 
among the children. Although a wide range usually 
creates a number of problems, the provident teacher 
will capitalize on the opportunity to pool existing 
differences for the purpose of adding strength to 
the class. This should help to motivate each child 
toward maximum self-realization, according to his 
or her potential. Second, the teacher should dedi- 
cate any grouping to the well-being of the individ- 
ual. Instead of searching for similarities among a 
group of youngsters, the teacher should allow each 
child to become more of an individual. Among 
others, realistic methods of accomplishing this 
include a variety of groupings, such as: ability, 
diversity, interest, need, and friendship. 

A further analysis of the benefits—sustained as 
well as immediate—to be derived from grouping 
students in a variety of ways reveals the following 
general principles: 

1. At any given time, each child will be in at least 
two different groups, based on a variety of 
criteria. 

2. Some of the groups are likely to be long-lasting. 
Perhaps reading and arithmetic groups are good 
examples. 

3. Some of the groups, on the other hand, will be 
of a passing nature. Their brief life will cor- 
respond to the need that brought them forth. 

4. The lonygr-lasting groups, particularly, will give 
teachers an excellent opportunity to teach demo- 
cratic self-management, through the group 
process. 

5. No youngster will have been in all of the desir- 
able groups, nor will he always be made to see 
himself as slow. 

In conclusion, it should be remembered that 
grouping is not a way of teaching but a technique 
of classroom management that helps to create an 
environment for better teaching. 
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Family Economics— 
Home Management 


Contributed by Puy.us ILerr 
University of Tennessee 


1959 Survey of consumer finances: The financial 
position of consumers. Federal Reserve Bull. 
45, No. 7 (July 1959), pp. 700-723. 

The facets of consumers’ financial position pre- 
sented in this article are: amount, distribution, 
sources, and changes in income in 1958; assets 
held and debts owed in early 1959; and the inci- 
dence and consequences of 1958 unemployment. 

The mean 1958 income of the 5100 spending 
units interviewed was $5,150. Units headed by 
persons 35 to 54 years old on the average received 
the largest incomes. As age of head increased, 
the proportion of income derived from wages and 
salaries diminished, while that from self-employment 
and property assumed more importance. For units 
headed by persons 65 and over, transfer payments, 
including pensions and annuities, constituted the 
most important income source. 

Over 40 per cent of all spending units reported 
an increase in income from 1957 to 1958; 22 per 
cent reported a decline. Fifty-four per cent of the 
farmers, 44 per cent of the self-employed business- 
men, and a larger proportion of white-collar than 
blue-collar workers had income gains in 1958. 

Seven per cent of all consumer units purchased 
new cars; 15 per cent bought used cars; and more 
than 40 per cent purchased furniture or major 
appliances in 1958. In early 1959, about 75 per 
cent held some liquid assets—over 40 per cent 
had $500 or more; slightly more than 70 per cent 
owned one or more cars; about 60 per cent had 
personal debt—nearly 30 per cent owed $500 or 
more. 

More than 7.5 million spending units were 
headed by persons who, for economic reasons, were 
unemployed some time in 1958. On the average, 
these units spent less for cars and household dura- 
bles, had less liquid assets, and owed less than did 
those headed by fully employed persons. 


Intentions to purchase compared with actual 
purchases of household durables, J. Namuas. 
J. Marketing 24, No. 1 (July 1959), pp. 26- 
30. 

Analysis of data obtained in the “1952 Survey of 

Consumer Finances” concerning consumers’ inten- 

tions to buy durable household goods and informa- 
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tion gathered in reinterviews in 1953 regarding 

actual purchases of such goods suggests that: 

1.Consumers who say they do not intend to buy 
during a given time period are more likely to 
carry out their intentions than are those who say 
they do intend to buy. 

2. The probability of fulfilling intentions to buy is 
greater at higher than at low-income levels. 

3.The larger the holding of liquid assets, the 
greater is the likelihood of intended purchases 
becoming actual ones. 

4. Being in debt does not seem to deter consumers 
from buying. 

5. People with favorable attitudes about their per- 
sonal financial situations and market conditions 
appear to be more apt to carry out their inten- 
tions to buy than are those with less optimistic 
views. 

6. Consumers living in open country, towns, or 
small cities probably are more likely than those in 
large cities to make intended purchases. 

7. Fulfillment of plans to buy is more likely to be 
found among married people under 45 years of 
age with children than among other families. 
Consumers’ abilities and plans to buy may alter 

with changes in the general economic situation, 
availability of goods, credit, and changes in income, 
family characteristics, and attitudes. Such factors 
widen the margin of error in the application of the 
results of the study to other time periods. Also 
different techniques of questioning may be needed 
to gain a better understanding of people’s reasons 
for purchasing or not purchasing. 


Never have so many owed so much. U.S. News & 
World Rept. 47, No. 1 (July 6, 1959), pp. 84-85. 
American families are repaying debt at a record 

pace but are also so willing to incur new debts to 
buy cars, appliances, furniture, and homes that they 
are assuming obligations on a scale never before 
seen in this country. Apparently they are optimistic 
about the future, for more and more of them are 
deciding their budgets can stand the weight of 
new installment payments. 

Many officials believe that the upsurge in install- 
ment buying in 1955 sparked the inflationary boom 
of 1955-57. If the current trend continues, it is 
expected that some members of Congress will call 
for installment credit controls. However, unless 
installment buying really threatens a new infla- 
tionary boom, it appears likely, according to this 
article, that both the White House and the Federal 
Reserve Board will oppose any plan for direct 
controls of consumer credit. 
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Family Relations and 
Child Development 


Contributed by HELEN MARSHALL 
University of Kentucky 

Rutu HIGHBERGER 

University of Tennessee 

and Opa WoLForD 

Berea College 


Permissiveness, permission, and aggression: The 
effect of adult presence or absence on aggres- 
sion in children’s play, A. E. Stecex and L. G. 
Koun. Child Devel. 30, No. 1 (March 1959), 
pp. 131-141. 

The social play of pairs of boys in a university 
nursery school was observed in two sessions sepa- 
rated by two days. The aggression of the older 
member of each pair was scored. Half of the pairs’ 
play sessions were in the presence of a permissive 
adult, and half were in the absence of any adult. 
Two-thirds of the children in the adult-present ses- 
sions were more aggressive in the second than in 
the first session. All the children in the adult-absent 
sessions were less aggressive in the second than 
in the first session. 

The authors noted that the findings emphasized 
the significance of the behavior of any adult in the 
laboratory, pointing to the social nature of the play 
situations used in research, and demonstrating that 
children’s play responses are extremely sensitive to 
variations in the social setting of the play.—O.W. 


The Kell-Hoeflin incomplete sentences blank: 
Youth-parent relations, R. Horr. and L. Ket. 
Mono. Soc. Research Child Devel. 24, Nu. 3 
(1959), p. 64. 

The authors describe the development of an 
incomplete sentence test of attitudes about own 
family life of college students and their parents. 
The test consists of 20 sentence stems designed to 
elicit responses indicating satisfaction with home 
background. Each answer is scored on a seven- 
category scale. Scoring standards and examples 
were developed from tests of 50 randomly selected 
Ohio State freshmen and their parents. Distributions 
of total scores for 359 rural and urban Ohio State 
freshmen and for 642 of their parents are presented. 
Scoring agreement between five judges and test- 
retest reliability for Kansas students were high 
enough to indicate the feasibility of research use 
of this test. The test is described as particularly 
useful in counseling of students since it reveals 
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feeling tones toward own family that can be classi- 
fied as (1) positive or satisfying (2) neutral or 
mixed, and (3) unsatisfying or autocratic. Urban 
and women students expressed more satisfaction 
with own families than did the urban and men stu- 
dents. Detailed scoring guides for sentences are 
presented in the last 40 pages of the report.—H.M. 


A contribution to research in the area of mother- 
child relationship, H. Antonovsxy. Child 
Devel. 30, No. 1 (March 1959), pp. 37-51. 
Two sets of hypotheses were tested in the ex- 

ploratory study. One set of hypotheses was con- 

cerned with the relationship between mother 
behavior and child behavior and the other set with 
the relationship among three sets of data on mother 
behavior obtained by use of different methods of 
data collection. The sample consisted of 9 mothers 
and their children whose ages ranged from 20 to 

23 months. 

The results supported the general assumption of 

a predictable influence of mother behavior on child 
behavior, even though the sample was small and 
correlations for the most part not statistically signifi- 
cant. Ratings from the structured interview data 
and observation data tended to give higher cor- 
relations with child behavior measures than ratings 
based on unstructured interviews. Relationship was 
no closer between sets of interview data collected 
in different ways than between interviews and 
observations.—R.H. 


A developmental study of factors related to chil- 
dren’s clothing preferences, L. A. Hunt. Mono. 
Soc. Research Child Devel. 24, No. 1 (1959), 
p. 47. 

Clothing preferences of 16 boys and 16 girls at 
each of the ages of 3 to 4 years, 5 to 6 years, 7 to 8 
years, and 9 to 10 years, and of their mothers for 
them, were determined by standard individual 
interviews. Children preferred red, green, blue, and 
yellow hues in standard brightness (except that 
blue was better liked at lighter levels), at full 
saturation, and in solid color rather than patterned 
cloth. As the child’s age increased, child-mother 
agreement increased, preferences became clearer, 
red gave way to green as the preferred color, cowboy 
outfits were replaced by jeans and a shirt as the 
preferred style, and fur and satin were replaced by 
corduroy and broadcloth as preferred textures. Girls 
agreed more with mothers than boys on preferred 
colors, since both girls and mothers liked pastels, 
and on preferred outfits for party situations.—H.M. 
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Foods 


Contributed by Hazer Merz Fox 
University of Nebraska 


Measurement of preferences for food combina- 
tions, J. Erxypnoven and D. R. Peryam. Food 
Tech. 13, No. 7 (July 1959), pp. 379-382. 
Whether or not preference for certain food com- 

binations may be predicted from measurements of 
response to individual components was investigated 
in a questionnaire study of 593 military personnel. 
The types of food used were meats, potatoes, and 
vegetables. Results indicated that ratings for meat- 
and-potato and meat-and-vegetable combinations 
were independent of individual ratings for the par- 
ticular foods; combination effects for potatoes and 
vegetables were less obvious. Investigation of com- 
bination preferences by a questionnaire method was 
shown to be feasible. 


The influence of high temperature holding upon 
the components of coffee brew: II. Volatile 
reducing substances, S. Seca. and B. E. Proc- 
tor. Food Tech. 13, No. 7 (July 1959), pp. 383- 
384. 

An objective means of evaluating coffee aroma 
and flavor has long been sought. The volatile 
reducing substances contained in standard coffee 
brew were measured in coffee held at 63°C, 73°C, 
83°C, and 93°C for 0, 1, 3, 6, and 24 hours. Volatile 
reducing substances decreased directly as length 
of holding and temperature of holding increased. 
Appreciable decreases were noted even in coffee 
brew held for one hour at the lower temperatures. 
This measurement should provide an objective 
method for evaluating the age and treatment of a 
coffee brew. In general, results agreed well 
with organoleptic ratings given by a taste panel 
and should afford an objective means for supple- 
menting organoleptic evaluation. 


Effect of tocopherol supplementation of swine 
rations on the storage life of frozen pork, M. 
V. ZAEHRINGER, S. V. Brinc, C. A. RickKarp, and 
W. P. Lenner, Jr. Food Tech. 13, No. 6 (June 
1959), pp. 313-317. 

Development of rancidity in frozen pork was 
studied in swine fed either animal or plant protein 
and 0, 6, or 12 g daily of a vitamin E feed supple- 
ment for a period of 2, 4, or 6 weeks. Chops from 
these animals were analyzed fresh and after 3, 6, 9, 
and 12 months of frozen storage. Feeding the larger 
(12 g) supplement for the longést period of time 
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(6 weeks) was the most effective means of retard- 
ing rancidity as judged by peroxide development. 
Results of the 2-thiobarbituric acid (TBA) test 
indicated that retardation of rancidity development 
was associated with longer feeding time but not 
with quantity of supplement fed. Palatability tests 
were not sensitive to differences in amount and 
period of supplementation but showed significantly 
decreased ratings for chops frozen for 6 months or 
longer. 


Some factors that affect the staling of white and 
yellow layer cakes, K. Kuxp, J. G. Ponte, Jr., 
and W. G. Becutet. Cereal Chem. 36, No. 3 
(May 1959), pp. 228-236. 

Staling, defined as changes which result in de- 
creased consumer acceptance of the product, was 
evaluated for standard white and yellow cakes 
stored unwrapped, wrapped in metal foil, or under 
nitrogen or oxygen. That oxidative changes pro- 
moted rapid staling was indicated by the con- 
sistently higher taste-panel ratings for cakes stored 
under nitrogen than for those under oxygen. Cakes 
stored under nitrogen and those wrapped in metal 
foil to prevent moisture loss staled appreciably dur- 
ing the first few days; this staling was associated 
with a rapid firming of the cakes judged by com- 
pressimeter measurements. The close agreement 
between panel scores and firmness measurements 
suggests that loss of freshness in the first few days 
of storage is related to changes in the physical 
characteristics of the ci:.ke. Moisture loss from cakes 
was associated with rapid staling. 


Cooking Choice grade, top round beef roasts: 
Effect of size and internal temperature, N. 
MARSHALL, L. Woop, and M. B. Patron. J. Am. 
Dietetic Assoc. 35, No. 6 (June 1959), pp. 569- 
573. 

Data obtained from cooking seven sets of 5-, 10-, 
and 15-pound Choice grade, top round beef roasts 
to internal temperatures of 140°F, 149°F, 158°F, 
167°F, and 176°F in a 300°F electrically heated 
oven indicated that (1) preparation losses for the 
10- and 15-pound roasts were significantly less than 
for the 5-pound roasts at all degrees of doneness 
except rare, (2) cooking losses increased with de- 
gree of doneness up to the medium-well-done 
stage, (3) yield decreased as degree of doneness 
increased and was greater in 10- and 15-pound 
than in 5-pound roasts at all degrees of doneness 
except rare, and (4) time per pound needed to 
produce the same degree of doneness decreased 
with increased size of roast. 
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Health and Welfare 


Contributed by Ester L. Brown 
and Auice H. Smrru 

Michigan Department of Health 
Lansing, Michigan 


Fluoridation [Statement by Secretary Flemming]. 
Public Health Reports 74, No. 6 (June 1959), 
pp. 511-520. 

Various vehicles have been proposed for the 
systemic administration of fluoride in regions where 
water fluoridation cannot be used. The most im- 
portant of these vehicles seem to be milk, bread, 
salt, and fluoride tablets, all of which are being 
tested. Milk might be a vehicle in countries with a 
universal milk consumption by children. Salt might 
be used in regions with low milk consumption. 
Continued research on these methods should be 
encouraged.—E.L.B. 


Are teachers prepared to teach nutrition? J. 
Hankin. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 35, No. 8 (Aug. 
1959), pp. 802-805. 

This is a report of a project of the Community 
Nutrition Section of the American Dietetic Associ- 
ation. Teacher education institutions in five states 
were queried regarding nutrition content of courses 
for teachers and of health courses, the integration 
of nutrition into other courses, and faculty opinion 
of adequacy of teacher preparation in nutrition. 
Results show existing courses place little emphasis 
on evaluation tools and techniques for teachers and 
on methods of correlating nutrition with other 
subjects in the curriculum.—A.HLS. 


Quackery and the news, W. F. Janssen. Public 
Health Reports 74, No. 7 (July 1959), pp. 635- 
Americans get their science news primarily from 

newspapers, with television and magazines ranking 

as the next most popular sources. In 10 major cate- 
gories, medical news was third in reader popularity, 
outranking such topics as sports, comics, and crime. 

Of the newspaper readers, 37 per cent reported 

they read all the health news they could find and 

28 per cent read the nonmedical science news. 
Quackery in the United States is big business. 

The most widespread quackery in the United States 

today is in the field of nutrition. The American 

Medical Association says it is costing 10 million 

Americans $500 million yearly. This racket is based 

on misstatement of the facts of the science of nutri- 

tion. People seem to believe more bunk about food 
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and nutrition than any other single topic in the 
health field. The zealous faith of believers in nutri- 
tion nonsense makes it difficult to combat. Food 
faddism today has aspects of an organized move- 
ment that is self-supporting and actively seeking 
new converts. 

To counteract quac ‘ke Ty, requires the interest and 
co-operation of all organizations and agencies con- 
cerned with the problem—private and public; lay 
and professional; local, state, and national. The 
Commissioner of Food and Drugs recently pointed 
out that the public has always had difficulty in 
distinguishing the orthodox from the unorthodox 
but that “science today has given us the means of 
distinguishing with considerable ce rtainty the effec- 
tive from the ineffective. Likewise our laws, based 
upon medical knowledge, distinguish between what 


is legal and what is illegal.”"—E.L.B. 


Child day care, a public health responsibility, 
C. Gotpsmirn. Am. J. Public Health 49, No. 8 
(Aug. 1959), pp. 1069-1073. 

The author reviews child day care from the 
early days of boards of well-to-do-ladies through 
World Wars I and II, the era when research and 
study created an awareness of the processes of 
human growth and development and the concept of 
the “whole child.” This is followed by an account 
of the New York City program from 1895 to date. 

The 20,000 preschoolers are attending some 500 
licensed services operating under a wide variety 
of auspices. The health department, the licensing 
agency, has a full-time staff of 10 experienced and 
well-trained consultants from fields of public health 
nursing, early childhood education, social group 
work, and pediatrics. Nutritionists, sanitarians, and 
health educators are used as needed. The concept 
of health is interpreted as including physical, 
mental, and emotional health. 

The author states that child-care services are 
here to stay and feels that the health de -partme nt 
is a logical one to assume responsibility since “no 
other department has such an inclusive concern 
for all the children of all the people.” She stresses 
the need for a mature, multiprofessional consultant 
staff dedicated to working together. Child-care 
services provide many children with their first 


experience away from their own home. They pro- 
vide an effective means of working with parents 
In the 


to carry out preventive health measures. 
words of the author, “We have come to recognize 
the ‘whole child’ and now we are tackling the 
‘whole situation’ in which he lives and grows and 


has his being.”—A.H.S. 
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Housing and Household 
Equipment 


Contributed by FLorence EHRENKRANZ 
University of Minnesota 


Trailer parks: The wheeled suburbs, FRan«x 
Focarty. Architectural Forum (July 1959), pp. 
127-131. 

In 1959, new trailers were nearly 10 per cent 
of all private U. S. housing starts. Some three 
million Americans—two-thirds of them skilled 
workers, professionals, and retired people—now live 
in 13,000-odd trailer courts. Also, the average 
mobile home owner now remains at one park for 
at least two years. This sudden sedentary turn of 
mobile life has made the trailer park increasingly 
difficult for communities to wish away or ignore. 
Today, there is a growing suspicion within com- 
munities that the trailer may, indeed, fulfill a 
genuine and continuing human need for minimum- 
involvement housing. 

Except for the fact that trailers are not eligible 
for mortgage financing, today’s models rate as 
houses in every sense of the word. They are, on 
the average, 50 feet long and 10 feet wide (the 
maximum width allowed by state highway laws), 
which means they are far too big to be hauled by 
car and must be towed by trailer-truck. All have 
at least three rooms and bath, cost between $3500 
and $13,000, and are generally fully furnished and 
equipped. The best-selling models are well engi- 
neered, ingeniously laid out, and reasonably com- 
fortable, provided one is not a claustrophobe. 
Indeed, if the trailer park approached the standards 
of the average trailer, there might be considerable 
community tolerance of trailer living. 

Most local statutes and ordinances which permit 
parks are minimal, and this perhaps is the nub of 
the trailer-park problem. Because dense barren 
parks comply with the law, they get built. Actually, 
there is no shortage of machinery to regulate parks 
effectively. 


Is the housing industry due for drastic changes? 

House & Home (Aug. 1959), pp. 104-106. 

The article reports extracts of a speech by Burn- 
ham Kelly at the annual meeting of the Building 
Research Institute. Mr. Kelly's answer to the 
question raised in the title is “yes.” Several forces 
are making for a major change. 

1. There has been an enormous increase in builder’s 
size in the home building field. One per cent 
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of the builders, for example, build one-third of 
all homes. 

2. More building enterprises can devote large re- 
sources to research. 

3. The growing importance of equipment and serv- 
ices in the house is another force for change. One 
large site builder has estimated that equipment, 
services, and other modern facilities account for 
30 per cent of his cost. 

. Significant changes in demand for housing will 
cause change in the housing industry. Census 
figures show that the most rapidly growing 
groups in the population will be the very young 
and the very old adults. Thus the prime image 
of the housing market may shift to the young or 
old couple seeking urban convenience and min- 
imum personal involvement with domesticity. 


Home building in metropolitan areas and se- 
lected states in 1958 [Unsigned report of the 
Division of Construction Statistics]. Construction 
Rev. [Issued by U. S. Dept. of Labor and U. S. 
Dept. of Commerce] 5, No. 7 (July 1959), pp. 
6-15. 

The article assembles 1958 data which round 
out five years of information for three indicators 
of the geographical dispersion of new home build- 
ing. The three indicators are: (1) number of new 
dwelling units in 50 leading metropolitan areas, 
(2) number and value of new dwelling units and 
other types of buildings in the central cities and 
suburbs of metropolitan areas, and (3) number of 
new dwelling units in selected states. 

Home building in all metropolitan areas as a 
group reversed a two-year downtrend in 1958 and 
showed an average nation-wide gain of 18 per cent 
over 1957. But the gains were not uniform. In 
1958, the New York-Northeastern New Jersey area 
outranked Los Angeles for the first year since 1952. 
Los Angeles continued to be the top-ranking area 
in terms of new privately owned units, since the 
New York-Northeastern New Jersey total included 
more units of public housing. The San Francisco- 
Oakland area jumped from sixth to fourth place. 
San Diego advanced from twenty-third place to 
sixth place. 

The compilations of building permit data for the 
central cities and suburbs showed that in the five 
years 1954 to 1958 the majority of the new dwelling 
units were built in the suburbs. 

The data on home building in selected states 
showed California as the leading state throughout 
the 1954-58 period. Florida ranked second and 
Texas third. 
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Institution Administration 


Contributed by Rutn Dickie 
University Hospitals 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Guideposts for adult instruction, G. jensen. Adult 

Educ. 9, No. 3 (Spring 1959), pp. 176-183. 

The author describes the basic dynamics of two- 
way socio-psychological forces present in the learn- 
ing situation. He notes the adult’s need for self 
growth and development, achievement of social 
worth and success, and the establishment of inti- 
mate personal interaction with other persons. He 
believes that the maintenance and enhancement of 
social worth is probably the primary motivational 
force to adult learning. 

The instructor in the teaching-learning field also 
has need for self growth and prestige as an expert 
in the administrative hierarchy. He uses this 
demonstration of expertness and social worth to win 
public recognition, promotions, and pay raises. 

Adults are especially sensitive to maintaining 
social worth. They make careful assessment of one 
another before initiating interaction. This leads to 
a need to share with another person in a safe and 
confidential manner personal and private percep- 
tions and feelings about the learning experience. 

Using a two-way psychodynamic approach, the 
author sets forth a set of guiding principles for 
adult instruction. 


Hospital sanitation, C. U. Latourneau, MD. 
Hosp. Mgt. 88, No. 2 (Aug. 1959), pp. 51-52, 
99. 

Dr. Latourneau recommends that paid sick leave 
be given immediately to any employee afflicted by 
pimples, boils, sore throat, or diarrhea. Personnel 
lockers should be washed routinely. Laundry and 
refuse chutes should be nailed shut. The tech- 
niques of transporting dirty and clean linen should 
be inspected; under no circumstances should the 
same person, the same carrier, or the same con- 
tainer be used for both soiled and clean linen. 
Special attention should be directed to routine good 
housekeeping including the routine washing of 
waste baskets, mops, janitor’s closets, cleaning pails, 
and trucks. 

Slicers, mixers, peelers, and other food-prepara- 
tion equipment must be sanitized by a standard 
technique. The underside of tables, chairs, and 
trucks must be cleaned. Routine cleaning and in- 
spection should cover stockrooms and rarely used 
closets, cupboards, and nooks. Desk drawers and 
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filing cabinets should not be overlooked. Untidiness 
and clutter breed disease. 


The four musts for sharing supervision, M. 
Zanasky. Hospitals 33, No. 14 (July 1959), pp. 
83-87. 

Four conditions are essential for shared dietary 
supervision: 

1. The chief dietitian must know her staff. A daily 
face-to-face relationship will provide rapport 
and a knowledge of the staff as individuals, with 
unique personalities and distinctive strengths and 
needs. 

2. New staff must be selected carefully, and the 
job fitted to the person as well as the person to 
the job. A thorough orientation with 1 warm and 
candid interpretation of the organization, policies, 
objectives, and goals is essential. Periodic, honest, 
and fair evaluations of job performance promote 
staff development. 

. Responsibility commensurate with ability must be 
delegated. Democratic participation in adminis- 
trative duties and policy making will broaden 
understandings. 

. Opportunities for appropriate continuing educa- 
tion with good library resources and attendance 
at professional meetings must be planned. 


The phenomena of informal organization, ]. 
Preiss. Hosp. Admin. 4, No. 2 (Spring 1959), 
pp. 35-45. 

Informal organizations are those not officially 
sanctioned or included in organizational charts. 
They rise due to stress situations caused by: (1) 
structural defects within the organization, (2) 
status and role ambiguities, (3) language difficul- 
ties, (4) new requirements and services for which 
the formal organization makes no provision, (5) 
bureaucratic dysfunctions, and (6) real or per- 
ceived threats to the status quo. 

It has long been recognized that informal groups 
can present a formidable wall of resistance to tech- 
nological and administrative change. Some of their 
desirable functions currently being recognized are: 
(1) preservation of the formal system, (2) redefini- 
tion of purposes, (3) providing a “safety valve” for 
tensions and stress, and (4) giving assistance to 
change. 

Dr. Preiss gives some very poignant observations 
on how to identify and interpret the meanings and 
purposes back of informal organization. He warns 
against punitive measures which tend to reinforce 
the covert systems and add to the frustration and 
insecurity of the administrator. 
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Textiles and Clothing 


Contributed by Litty Spencer 
Auburn [Alabama] University 


Fiber translation in blends, M. J. Copcan. Modern 
Textiles 40, No. 7 (July 1959), pp. 39-42. 
Earliest attempts to use mixed fibers probably 

resulted from a desire to dilute expensive fibers. 
Today the effort is commonly made to achieve 
new intrinsic advantages. One basic concept is 
compromise. Since no one fiber possesses the 
maximum level of all virtues, a blend is an attempt 
to retain the combined advantages and eliminate 
the deficiencies, in so far as possible. 

The new fabric might be expected to have inter- 
mediate values of the characteristics of the fibers 
used. There is, however, a second basic concept 
called noncolligativeness. Under some conditions 
properties of two fibers may be incompatible; there 
may be interactive effects between the fibers so 
that in the blend the respective behavior of one 
is modified by the presence of the other. The blend 
is never perfectly uniform. For instance, small 
amounts of a strong fiber may in some cases actu- 
ally decrease strength due to different extensibility. 
Very small amounts of an acrylic fiber greatly 
reduce shrinkage of wool by inhibiting felting. 
It is evident that there will be variations in com- 
pleteness of blending, but it is not always recognized 
that this difference occurs not only in various areas 
of the fabric but also between the inside and out- 
side of a yarn. Long fine fibers tend to migrate 
to the yarn core. This may influence yarn char- 
acteristics out of all proportion to the relative 
amount of the added fiber. 


F.T.C. issues rules for enforcement of textile 
products labeling law. Modern Textiles 40, 
No. 7 (July 1959), pp. 20-33, 34. 

Last month the Federal Trade Commission issued 
in final form the rules of enforcement of the new 
Textile Fiber Products Identification Act which will 
go into effect March 3, 1960. Among the points 
that aroused much interest was the definition of 
rayon to include such fibers as Corval and Topel. 

When a fabric contains more than one fiber a 
variation of 3 per cent from the stated content is 
permitted. 

The definition of “virgin” or “new” will permit 
a processor to call a reprocessed nylon “nylon” as 
long as he does not describe it as new or virgin 
nylon. 
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If an imported fiber or fabric is not basically 
changed, the country of origin must be given in 
the required information. 

Specific information is given as to procedure for 
establishing a new generic name. As new kinds of 
fibers arise, this will become necessary. 

In essence, the law requires that labels be affixed 
0 “household textile articles” including wearing 
apparel, costumes and accessories, draperies, floor 
coverings, furnishings, beddings, and other textile 
goods of a type customarily used in the household 
regardless of where used in fact. The list of estab- 
lished generic names includes acrylic, modacrylic, 
polyester, rayon, acetate, saran, azlon, nytril, nylon, 
rubber, spandex, vinal, olefin, vinyon, metallic, and 
glass. Where a fiber trademark is used in advertis- 
ing the generic name of the fiber must appear in 
immediate proximity—in plainly legible and con- 
spicuous type at least once in every advertise- 
ment. 

[Apstractor’s Nore: Modern Textile Magazine sweepingly 
offered to furnish authoritative interpretations to manufac- 
turers and converters. Copies of the proposed rules under 
the Textile Fiber Products Identification Act are available 
from the Federal Trade Commission, Washington, D. C.] 


Properties of fabrics produced from three extra 
long staple cottons, G. F. Ruprenicker, Jr., and 
J. J. Brown. Textile Research J. 31, No. 7 (July 
1959), pp. 567-573. 

As new cotton varieties are developed, they must 
be evaluated to determine their commercial poten- 
tial and to guide cotton breeders. Pima S-1, 
Egyptian Karnak, and an experimental cotton 
Hybrid Strain 330 were tested. These cottons all 
had a staple length of 1%4¢ but varied somewhat 
in fineness, strength, elongation, and wax content. 
They were processed alike and woven into a semi- 
broadcloth fabric. Generally the fabric made of 
Pima S-1 tested as equal to or better than those 
from Karnak or Hybrid Strain 330. 

The finishing treatments (mercerizing, scouring, 
bleaching, and dyeing) had varied effects on the 
properties of the fabrics. In the gray goods, Pima 
S-1 was the strongest, but after finishing the Hybrid 
Strain 330 fabric had a higher breaking strength. 
Both were significantly stronger than was Karnak. 

Pima S-l1 had the higher elongation, was sig- 
nificantly better in abrasion-resistance, and dis- 
played the better draping qualities. 

All three cottons produced fabrics of excellent 
quality and appearance. The Hybrid 330 fabric 
was whiter after bleaching. The dyed Pima S-1 and 
Karnak had a softer and smoother hand than had 
the dyed Hybrid Strain 330. 











\ 





Management in the Home. Second Edition. By 
Lituian M. GitpretuH, OnPHA MAE THomMas, and 
ELEANOR CLyMER. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Company, 293 pp., $5. 

Revision of this book consisted of adding a com- 
prehensive chapter and enlarging the bibliography 
and list of sources of materials. The new chapter 
discusses an area relatively new to home economists, 
that of working with the handicapped homemaker. 
The doctor, physical therapist, occupational ther- 
apist, prosthetist, psychologist, social worker, visit- 
ing nurse, and home economist form a team that 
aids this homemaker. The techniques of work 
simplification form an approach to her problems. 
Budgeting of energy, time, and money comes after 
examination of the handicapped homemaker’s goals 
and abilities. Family members and community 
services can help. Charts and principles used in 
working with disabled homemakers are included. 
Suggestions are given for food preparation, house 
care, clothes care, and child care suited to these 
homemakers’ abilities and limitations. Pictures of 
handicapped homemakers and mothers at work 
and specially designed work centers are included. 

This new chapter builds on the approach and 
suggestions in the other part of the book. Although 
this earlier part has both charm and authority, it 
seems somewhat outdated. 

The main values of this book are its abundance of 
material about how homemakers could manage 
their resources and its nontechnical style that 
homemakers could understand.—Caro. B. O’Brien, 
Michigan State University. 


The Textile Arts. By Verca Brrrect. New York: 

Harper & Brothers, 1959, 514 pp., $9.25. 

The material in this book is surely the result of 
years of study and travel. It contains many excel- 
lent but totally unrelated techniques in the textile 
arts. The sections on primitive warp twining and 
weft twining techniques are superlative and would 
have made a fine book by themselves. The colored 
pictures of Central and South American textiles are 
excellent. The section on screen printing seems well 
handled and quite thorough. The wavering be- 
tween step-by-step instructions for how-to-do-it- 
yourself-with-homemade-equipment and the descrip- 
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tions of large-scale commercial processes with 
power machinery seems to show a lack of focus. 
The book is weakened by trying to be “all things 
to all men.” The history of the textiles of the world 
is given only 13 pages including the illustrations, 
and the whole world history of printed textiles has 
only two sentences—“As a result of importations by 
the East India Company printed textiles became 
popular. Those printed at Jouy, the ‘toiles de Jouy,’ 
were outstanding.” 

The book contains a good glossary of terms and 
a quite complete bibliography and index. The ma- 
terial would have been better used if it had been 
put out in at least two smaller and less expensive 
books, each one on a related subject.—HeLen Louise 
ALLEN, University of Wisconsin. 


Teaching in the Nursery School. By Satur Bern 
Moore and Puy.us Ricwarps. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1959, 534 pp., $5.50. 

This is an excellent book for anyone expecting 
to be a nursery school teacher or for anyone respon- 
sible for the education of future nursery school 
teachers. It contains so many useful ideas for this 
group and is so well designed for the student in 
training that it would seem to be the best text on 
the market at present. : 

Through liberal use of examples and clear, well- 
written discussions, the prospective nursery school 
teacher is helped to gain an excellent understanding 
of her future role. The authors manage to convey 
their enthusiasm for teaching to the reader. They 
write with humor and so much understanding of 
children and their parents that the book should in- 
spire students and teachers alike. 

The book is full of excellent guides for both 
the student teacher and the supervising teacher. 
There are detailed suggestions for equipping and 
arranging the school room; for science experiences 
in the nursery school; and for the importance of 
planning for the program. There is a helpful dis- 
cussion of what to do if two groups with different 
teachers have to share the same room. 

The section on working with parents is out- 
standing and serves to emphasize a part of the 
student's education that is often neglected. 

There are, however, a few topics omitted from 
the book that one might expect to find. There is 
very little on financing the nursery school program 
or on buying equipment or supplies. There is noth- 
ing on state laws concerning nursery schools, or 
on needed insurance protection, or on transporta- 
tion problems. There is nothing on food service in 
the nursery school or menu planning. While these 
are not teaching problems, they must often be the 
concern of teachers. 


The photographs included in the book add to its 
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attractiveness and help to illustrate the text. The 
section on professional growth and opportunities is 
unique and should help to strengthen the profes- 
sional attitudes of persons teaching young children. 
The book as a whole is an excellent addition to the 
professional books on teaching in the nursery 
school._Winona L. Morcan, The Pennsylvania 
State University. 


We Are Six. By Ciara and Morey Appe.. Photo- 
graphs by Suzanne Szasz. New York: Golden 
Press, 1959, 56 pp., $2.95. 

In view of the current trend toward larger Ameri- 
can families, this pictorial book meets a definite 
need. It is a study of the authors’ own family, 
which makes it unique. The father and mother, 
with three children, are facing an important event— 
the arrival of a new baby. 

The outstanding photography of Suzanne Szasz 
is presented to give the feeling of truly illustrating 
the warmth and informality of the accompanying 
text. The emphasis on love and understanding as 
necessary components in the development of the 
healthy personalities of the children is well ex- 
emplified. 

The father, in the education department of 
Brooklyn College and affiliated with the Office of 
Evaluation and Research, is concerned with tech- 
niques and self-understanding for children and 
teachers. The mother teaches part time and is 
completing her doctorate at Columbia University. 

This informative, large-print book, illustrated 
with photographs of real life situations, has suffi- 
cient charm, clarity, and pleasing format so that 
it should be useful not only for the professional 
person in child development, family life education, 
and other areas but for children too young to read, 
for those just learning to read, and for anyone who 
is interested in family life —-GLapys CLarx, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


Natural Child Rearing. By Eve Jones. Glencoe, 
Illinois: The Free Press, 1959, 288 pp., $4.95. 
Described by the psychologist author as a “prac- 

tical manual written for reasonable parents,” 

Natural Child Rearing contains information on the 

everyday problems of rearing children from infancy 

through adolescence. It is written in an informal 
style and is easy to read. A psychoanalytic orienta- 
tion presupposes that the reader has some funda- 
mental knowledge of Freudian psychology, although 
basic psychological terms are carefully defined. 

The examples of behavior described are undocu- 
mented but seem representative for the ages dis- 
cussed. Emphasis is placed on infancy and the 
preschool years with considerable space devoted to 
the routines of sleeping, feeding, bathing, and toilet 
training. Concrete and practical suggestions for 
guidance are given. 

Middle childhood receives very little considera- 
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tion. Special talents, handicaps, and illnesses are 
discussed, and problems of children with divorced, 
separated, or remarried parents are presented. 
Adolescence is approached from the point of view 
of biological, emotional, and social tasks. 

Practical suggestions for guidance and discipline 
at all age levels are abundant throughout the book. 
—Damanis Pease, Iowa State University. 


Child Behavior and Development. By WiLL1AM 
E. Martin and Cevia B. STENDLER. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1959, 618 pp., $6. 
In their revised edition of Child Development, 

Martin and Stendler again succeed in meeting their 

objective—to provide an organized summary of sig- 

nificant research in the field. Although they draw 
upon the other sciences, orientation remains chiefly 
psychological. 

The book is divided into four sections. Part One 
discusses the oneness of children as human beings; 
Parts Two and Three, the process of socialization 
and socializing agents; and Part Four, “The Course 
of Normal Development.” 

Major changes include a new chapter on the 
effects of early experiences upon later development 
and the new Part Four, which covers the physical, 
cognitive, and motivational aspects of normal devel- 
opment. Some changes have been made in the 
order in which the materials from the earlier edition 
are introduced. Minor additions have been made 
throughout the book—for example, the few para- 
graphs discussing effects of working mothers upon 
the behavior of children. 

The format remains basically the same, except 
that most of the photographs have been deleted. 
Few, if any, new illustrations have been added. As 
was true of the earlier edition, its best selling points 
as a beginning textbook in child development are 
the references to pertinent research, the thought- 
provoking questions placed throughout the body of 
the book, and the suggested reading list at the end 
of each chapter. The student thereby is encouraged 
to study beyond the limits of the textbook.— 
FRANCES JORDAN, University of Delaware. 


Child Development. By Wuiarp C. Orson. Sec- 
ond Edition. Boston, Massachusetts: D. C. Heath 
and Company, 1959, 497 pp., $6.25. 

This is a revision of a former popular text by an 
experienced and widely known author. It includes 
recent findings in the field but has little change in 
organization, basic concepts, and philosophy. Al- 
though the book is written for teachers of children 
of the middle years, the content has wide implica- 
tions for teachers, parents, school administrators, 
and students of children at other ages. 

The author advances a philosophy of growth 
based upon a detailed understanding of the devel- 
oping child which is basic to the operation of an 
educational program that parallels the growth 
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process. Because of maturing abilities and indi- 
vidual differences in rate of growth and innate 
capacities, emphasis is given to the need to begin 
where the child is and provide continuous edu- 
cational experiences for growth that are socially 
desirable and individually satisfying. 

The introductory chapters of the book are de- 
voted to a brief overview of some of the major 
concepts in child development. The revision reflects 
the study and prevailing thought in recent years 
of the importance of the affective life and social 
relationships as objectives of education. The author 
states that the teacher's success is dependent upon 
and judged by the interpersonal relationships estab- 
lished with the individual and the class, especially 
with younger children. Good group relationships 
are essential to individual learning. This “group 
climate” is established by the teacher who considers 
experiences and judgments of others and actually 
attempts to discover common purposes through co- 
action and interaction. The reader is made aware 
of other forces in the home and community which 
have subtle, pervasive, complex, and accumulative 
influence upon the development of the child. The 
importance of a united front in providing educa- 
tional experience is emphasized. Curriculum devel- 
opment and methods of teaching are based on the 
underlying philosophy of growth. 

The latter part of the book is devoted to problems 
of the organization and administration of schools, 
policies regarding admissions, grouping, size of 
groups, rate of promotions, retardation, and acceler- 
ation which facilitate, retard, and complicate the 
function and purpose of the school. Because schools 
are a part of a larger society and influenced by it, 
a need is indicated for a higher level of general 
education concerning the nature of human growth 
and the means for its nurture. The author offers 
no panacea for the nurture of educational achieve- 
ment but indicates that the major strategy lies in 
the absence of deprivation and in the provision of 
a lush environment in which all children may grow 
in keeping with their potentialities. 

Throughout the book, pertinent research has been 
utilized in drawing generalizations about growth, 
specific aspects of development, and methods and 
procedures in teaching children. Graphs, charts, 
and tables are used generously. Each chapter is 
followed by an extensive bibliography.—Rutn D. 
Mortey, Auburn [Alabama] University. 


Child Welfare: Principles and Methods. By 
Dorotny Zretz. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., 1959, 384 pp., $5.50. 

Focusing on the child of special needs, the 
author traces the historical development of child 
welfare services from the l4th century to the 
present day. She also surveys the philosophy and 
techniques on which contemporary services for 
children are based today. Though the book is 
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addressed primarily to college students, it will 

serve as a valuable reference for professional per- 

sons engaged in social and health programs. 

The first three units offer a chronological review 
of social legislation. The last two units cover the 
present-day needs of children with physical, 
mental, or socia) handicaps who require special 
protection. Tle specific problems of these children 
are analyzed in relation to their emotions and 
educational needs: The three basic methods in 
social work—casework, social group work, and com- 
munity organization—are discussed as well as the 
methods in which these techniques are used for 
the benefit of all children. 

Though there is a growing conviction that a 
child should be helped to remain in his own home, 
the author recognizes that for some children out-of- 
home care will always be necessary. It is her 
belief that care outside the home fulfills four essen- 
tial purposes: 

1. To supplement the care available in the family 
home (group day care ) 

2. To provide a temporary substitute for the child's 
own home during periods of family crises or dis- 
organizations (foster care ) 

3. To facilitate treatment of a child seriously dam- 
aged by his prior life experiences (institutional 
and /or foster care ) 

4. To insure for a child, whose own parents cannot 
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meet his needs, a permanent place in another 

family (adoption ) 

The value of this book does not lie in the new- 
ness of its material but rather in its original 
organization and its readability. A selected bibli- 
ography is listed at the end of each section. In 
addition a Subject Index and a Name Index make 
the book particularly useful as a reference.—JANE Y. 
FRANKLIN and BARBARA SOMMERVILLE, Health and 
Welfare Committee, Georgia Home Economics 
Association. 


Family Worlds. By Rosert D. Hess and GeraLp 
Hanpet. Chicago, Illinois: The University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1959, 306 pp., $5. 

A new way of analyzing family interaction is 
presented in this book. It represents another im- 
portant step in development of more adequate 
scientific means for studying the family. 

The largest part of the volume is made up of 
interesting detailed case studies of five families. 
The families presented are five of the 33 families 
studied by the investigators. Extensive interviews 
with the family and individual family members 
were carried on, and a mass of material of factual, 
psychological, and social nature was collected. 
Through thorough analysis of these five family 
“worlds,” the authors help the reader perceive cer- 
tain aspects of the psychosocial dimensions within 
the family boundaries. 

The aims were to describe families with typical 
stresses and internal relationships, to examine the 
ways these families dealt with the day-by-day tasks 
of family living, and, by studying the variations in 
living which individual families have evolved, to 
come to an understanding of their emotional and 
social consequences. 

The presentation may seem technical to some, 
but a careful study will reward the reader with a 
clear understanding of the process which should 
bring greater understanding of family relationships. 
Such a study should also produce greater alertness 
to the determining factors in family interaction. 
Advanced classes in the study of the family will 
find this a very helpful resource.—-Nona H. Can- 
Non, California Western University, San Diego, 
California. 


A Changing America: At Work and Play. By 
A. Witsert ZetomexK. New York: John Wiley 
and Sons, Inc., 1959, 181 pp., $3.95. 

In A Changing America, the author presents a 
picture of various aspects of present-day living. 
After a broad profile of the midcentury American 
family, he discusses the changing roles of modern 
women, the trend toward automation, the increase 
and change in use of leisure time, the development 
of the cultural arts, the growth of suburbia, and 
the increase in service industries and how these 
influence the American family. 


November 1959 


Most of the factual material presented is familiar 
to the professional home economist. It is in inter- 
preting the related meaning of the developments 
and changes in American life that the book makes 
its real contribution. Rapid social and economic 
changes often lend to confusion in interpretation 
and understanding. In this book, the author ap- 
praises the significance of these changes and points 
out the impact of each upon the others. 

The book is well written in a popular style. It 
is concise and to the point. The author is thorough 
without being verbose, and his ideas are logical 
and well presented. 

Although the book lacks illustrations, documen- 
tation, bibliographies, and appendices, it is pleasing 
in format and requires only a short reading time. 
The materials and ideas presented should be of 
interest both to professional and lay leaders.— 
Auice C. Tuorre, Michigan State University. 


Handbook of Diet Therapy. Third edition. 
Written and compiled by DororHea Turner for 
the American Dietetic Association. Chicago, IIL: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1959, 222 pp., 
$5. 

Handbook of Diet Therapy has been unique in 
its field, and its latest revision is further proof of 
this statement. It is a clever combination of semi- 
technical material and the practical aspects of 
dietary treatment. Miss Turner writes clearly and 
concisely with the inclusion of appropriate charts. 
Not only is the addition of the recent “Daily Food 
Plan” excellent but the way in which it is used as 
the basis for dietary modifications for the various 
age periods of life and for therapeutic diets will 
be very helpful to the dietitian, nutritionist, doctor, 
and nurse. It is quite conceivable that educated 
women in general will want to own this book for 
menu planning for their families. 

Young nurses and dietitians will appreciate the 
ease with which the book teaches the “Short 
Method of Dietary Analysis.” All professional peo- 
ple in the field of health will benefit from the 
section on interviewing a patient. 

The new dietary treatments such as phenylalanine 
and gliadin restriction are included as well as in- 
formation on fat intake.—-Frances R. GopsHALL, 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Some Tropical South Pacific Island Foods. By 
Mary Murat, Fiorence Pen,’ and Carey D. 
Miter. Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 
1958, 159 pp., $2. 

This book is unique in that it introduces foods 
unfamiliar to the general public outside of the 
tropical areas where these foods are grown. Though 


1 Dr. Pen, an AHEA international scholarship student at 
Iowa State College during 1940-41, died in Honolulu on 
February 17, 1958. 
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the names of the foods may be familiar to peoples 
in other tropical areas, many of these foods have 
not been used as a food, no doubt because of the 
lack of knowledge about their food value and their 
preparation. This book should be of great value 
to tropical people as they introduce new foods into 
their diet. It is the first source book of its kind. 

The foods and the products or “dishes” made 
from them are described and their nutritive value 
stated. The composition and nutritive value of 70 
samples of vegetable foods and 18 samples of sea 
foods from South Pacific tropical islands are given. 
Analyses include proximate composition, calcium, 
phosphorus, iron, and five vitamins. 

This book will be a valuable reference for food 
researchers, because the authors describe so ac- 
curately the processes used, the time required, the 
difficult circumstances and careful steps involved 
in collecting the foods, and the tedious research 
work of analyzing them. 

Each author made her own special contribution 
to this research study, sponsored by various agen- 
cies in the Pacific area. The result is an original 
work and not a compilation of data found in other 
titles. 

The research was carried on at the University of 
Hawaii to which the foods collected on the atolls 
and islands were transported and where facilities 
for food research are available and where the 
authors are staff members. 

The co-operation of many people and agencies 
in collecting, storing, and transporting the foods 
from 2 to 4,000 miles, from many different islands 
to the University in Honolulu, to be analyzed, indi- 
cates the universal interest of people in that area 
in spreading the knowledge of the preparation of 
and the nutritive value of these unusual foods. 

Some Tropical South Pacific Island Foods should 
be of interest to historians, to geographers, to 
botanists, to anthropologists, to agriculturists, as 
well as to home economists. For the teacher, it 
is a valuable, well-illustrated reference book. 

The customs and habits of the people described, 
though incidental to the authors’ purpose, give one 
insight into the mode of life in the areas visited. 
To read this book acquaints one somewhat with the 
peoples and their lives which, though primitive, 
are satisfying and sustaining. 

The attractive cover identifies the book with a 
land of tropical fauna and vegetation. The photo- 
graph on an inside fly leaf depicts the thatched 
houses and tropical courts on an atoll. 

The appendix cites a long list of references of 
literature and includes a good index, 32 illustrations, 
and 14 tables.—BoLerHa Froyen, Ege University, 
Izmir, Bornova, Turkey. 


United States Government Organization Manual 
—1959-60. Revised as of June 1, 1959. By 
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Orrice oF THE FeperaL Recister, NATIONAL 
ARCHIVES AND Recorps Service, GENERAL SERV- 
Ices ADMINISTRATION. Washington, D. C.: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1959, 797 pp., $1.50. 


Personnel Services in Education. The Fifty- 
eighth Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education, Part II. Edited by NELSON 
B. Henry. Chicago, Illinois: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1959, 303 pp., $4 cloth-bound, 
$3.25 paper-bound. 


Joan Adams’ Foodarama Party Book, By Ket- 
vINATOR. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 
1959, 128 pp., $3.25. 

More than 20 different parties or occasions are 
featured in this book, as well as prize recipes and 
suggestions for decorations and games. The illus- 
trations are excellent and include table settings. 


Compilation of ASTM Standards on Textile 
Materials (D-13 ). Philadelphia: American Soci- 
ety for Testing Materials, 1959, 880 pp., paper 
cover, $7.50. 


Gardening for Gourmets. By Rutn A. MATSON. 
New York: Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1959, 
262 pp., $3.95. 

An American Garden Guild Book. 





GENERAL 

At the banquet on August 27 cli- 
maxing the American Dietetic Asso- 
ciation’s 42d annual meeting in Los 
Angeles, Doris Johnson of Grace-New 
Haven Community Hospital, New 
Haven, Connecticut, took office as 
Association president. 

Mrs. Cora Kusner of Colorado 
State Hospital, Pueblo, is the ADA’s 
president-elect, and Edith A. Jones 
of the National Institutes of Health, 
Bethesda, Maryland, is the new 
speaker of the House of Delegates. 

A new honorary member welcomed 
during the banquet was Russell 
Morse Wilder, MD. 

At the banquet, the Marjorie Hul- 
sizer Copher Award for 1959 was 
presented to Dorothea F. Turner, 
editor of the Journal of the American 
Dietetic Association and chief medical 
nutritionist in the department of medi- 
cine at the University of Chicago; 
and the Mary Swartz Rose Fellowship 
was presenced to Gladys Witt Strain, 
graduate assistant at Western Reserve 
University. Phyllis E. Lufkin of the 
Highland-Alameda County Hospital 
in Oakland, California, received the 
1959 Lydia J. Roberts Essay Award 
for her paper on “History of the 
Dietary Use of Liver.” 

Two $1,000 fellowships made pos- 
sible by an annual grant to the ADA 
from Mead Johnson and Company 
were awarded to Elaine Ranker of 
Lafayette, California, and Marie E. 
Knickrehm of Cornell University. 
The grant also makes possible six 
$500 scholarships to dietetic interns. 

U. Vivian Crow, formerly head of 
the department of home economics at 
Carnegie Institute of Technology and 
a former AHEA treasurer and chair- 
man of the Association’s committee 
for publications and advertising, be- 
came the bride of Colonel Nathan 
Bryan Eubank on July 9, 1959, at 
Weaverville, North Carolina. They 
are now at home at 6016 Grove Road, 
Knoxville, Tennessee. 

Announcement has been made of 
the marriage on August 19, 1959, in 
Custer, South Dakota, of Elizabeth 
Dyar, dean of the College of Home 


Economics at Colorado State Uni- 
versity and 1956-59 AHEA vice- 
president, and Perry Frank Gifford. 
They are now at home at 1023 Sum- 
mer Street, Fort Collins, Colorado. 


INTERNATIONAL 

Martha M. Caldwell is on leave 
this year from the University of Ver- 
mont to serve as a Fulbright lecturer 
in home economics at Ege University, 
near Izmir, Turkey. 

Lorene Stevens, a former county 
home demonstration agent of Nacog- 
doches, Texas, who has been on a 
USOM assignment for the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration 
in Jordan since 1957, was transferred 
to Libya in September. 

A copy of Teaching Home Science 
in Secondary Schools by Mrs. Rajam- 
mal P, Devadas, published by the All 
India Council for Secondary Educa- 
tion, New Delhi, was received at 
AHEA headquarters during the sum- 
mers Mrs. Devadas was the 1949-50 
AHEA-Phi Upsilon Omicron student 
at Ohio State University. Also re- 
ceived during the summer was a copy 
of Methods of Teaching Home Sci- 
ence, issued, under the auspices of the 
Council, by the Sri Avinashilingam 
Home Science College in Coimbatore. 
The book includes many sections writ- 
ten by Mrs. Devadas. 


STATE ACTIVITIES 

ALABAMA. “Changes, Trends and 
Implications for Home Economics in 
Higher Education Today” was the 
theme of the Ninth Self-Evaluation 
Workshop of the School of Home 
Economics at Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute held on September 17 
and 18. Vice-President David W. 
Mullins gave the keynote address on 
“Trends in Higher Education,” and 
Dean M. C. Huntley discussed “Cur- 
riculums in Home Economics.” A 
sectional group meeting on “Teaching 
Activities” was led by Lilly Spencer; 
one on “Recruiting,” by Mrs. Ruth 
Morley. Dean Marion Spidle reviewed 
“Newer Trends in Home Economics 
Buildings,” and Mrs. Mildred Van de 
Mark summarized the Workshop. 
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A nutrition program for older peo- 
ple was outlined by Mildred S. Van 
de Mark of API during the annual 
conference in August of home demon- 
stration agents of the Alabama Ex- 
tension Service. This program is 
part of an on-going service in which 
API's foods department has been par- 
ticipating for two years. 

New home economics faculty mem- 
bers this fall at Alabama Polytech- 
nic Institute are Dr. Eithel Rose, 
professor and head of the home man- 
agement department, formerly of the 
University of Dayton; Dr. Dora Tyer, 
research professor in family life, 
formerly of the University of Mis- 
sissippi; and Mrs. Nelia L. Teresa, 
assistant professor of foods and nutri- 
tion, recently of Kansas State Uni- 
versity. 

ALASKA. Mrs. Lydia Fohn- 
Hansen, associate director of home 
demonstration work in the Alaska 
Extension Service and a former pro- 
fessor of home economics at the Uni- 
versity of Alaska, was awarded an 
honorary Doctor of Humanities degree 
by the University on June 1. 

ARIZONA. Five section meetings 
of the Arizona Home Economics 
Association were initiated last year. 

At meetings of the Central Section 
on September 24 in Phoenix and of 
the Northern Section on September 26 
in Prescott, “California Foods in Ac- 
tion” was the subject presented by 
Keith Thomas of the California Foods 
Research Institute, San Francsico. 

“Quality Teaching in Home Eco- 
nomics” was the theme of the annual 
State Home Economics Education 
Conference sponsored by the State 
Department of Vocational Education 
from August 18 to 21 at Arizona State 
University. The Conference leader 
was Elizabeth Simpson of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

ARKANSAS. “Better Homemaking 
Programs Through Co-operation” was 
the theme of the annual State Con- 
ference of Arkansas Home Eco- 
nomics Teachers held in Little Rock 
from August 17 to 19 in co-operation 
with the Arkansas Vocational Associ- 
ation. 

Speakers included Evelyn Severson, 
housing specialist in the Arkansas Ex- 
tension Service; Mrs. H. P. Westmore- 
land of Westmoreland’s Home Furnish- 
ings; Suzie Jackson, “Miss Arkansas of 
1960”; and M. D. Mobley of the 
American Vocational Association. 

A Bishop Method Clothing Con- 
struction Workshop held at Agricul- 
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tural, Mechanical, and Normal 
College, Pine Bluff, from June 1 to 12 
had an enrollment of 52 teachers. Mrs. 
Kitty Rotruck of Gaithersburg, Mary- 
land, was the instructor; and Mrs. 
Velma Shaffer of the Arkansas De- 
partment of Education, co-ordinator. 

“Live Better Electrically” was the 
theme of the annual program planning 
meeting sponsored by the Arkansas 
State Electric Cooperatives at the 
Lafayette Hotel, Little Rock, from 
August 17 to 19 and attended by 14 
home service advisers. Sue Herndon 
directed this meeting. 

Home service advisers recently ap- 
pointed are: Mrs. Pat Brown Rodgers 
at the Ashley-Chicot Electric Coop- 
erative, Hamburg; and Sylvia Gipson, 
who has joined the C & L Cooperative 
in Star City. Miss Gipson succeeds 
Dean Thomas, now a dietitian at 
St. Luke’s Hospital, Houston, Texas. 
Corrine Danehower has returned to 
Woodruff Electric Cooperative, For- 
rest City, as home service adviser. 

Frances Rudd has joined the staff 
of the home economics division of 
the State Department of Education 
as clothing specialist. 

CALIFORNIA. The Bay District 
of the California Home Economics 
Association had as its opening fall 
meeting a Scholarship Benefit. Held 
at the Charles Krug Wineries, St. 
Helena, and catered by George Mar- 
dikian and the staff of his Omar Khay- 
yam’s Restaurant in San Francisco, 
the luncheon featured the “breaking 
bread” ceremony. A scholarship of 
$300 is given annually to an oustand- 
ing college or university student in 
the Bay District who is majoring in 
home economics. 

The San Diego State College de- 
partment of home economics has 
added to its curriculum a new home 
economics major with emphasis on 
food and nutrition. Included will be 
new courses in Quantity Cookery and 
Institutional Food Organization and 
Management, both taught by Mrs. 
Alice E. Thomas. 

Mrs. Marshia Read is the newly 
appointed home economist of Golden 
Grain Macaroni Company. 

Janet Tulley, C & H Sugar home 
economist, resigned to be married. She 
will reside in the Chicago area. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. “Are 
You in Orbit” was the title of a talk 
by Miles Horst, special assistant to 
the Secretary of Agriculture in charge 
of Congressional liaison at the May 5 
dinner meeting of the District of 


NEWS NOTES 


Columbia Home Economics Asso- 
ciation held at the Kennedy-Warren, 
when the 50th anniversary of the 
AHEA was celebrated by the D.C. 
Association. Special recognition was 
given to past presidents of the D.C. 
Association and also to Hazel K. Stie- 
beling, director of the USDA's Insti- 
tute of Home Economics, who on 
January 20 received the President's 
Award for Distinguished Federal 
Civilian Service, and to Frances 
Scudder, director of the division of 
home economics programs in the Fed- 
eral Extension Service, who had been 
awarded a Certificate of Recognition- 
at-Large by Epsilon Sigma Phi, 
honorary Extension Service fraternity, 
for outstanding service to agriculture 
and rural life. 

ILLINOIS. Mrs. Gina Macpher- 
son, director of the Kraft Kitchens in 
Melbourne, Australia, spent a week 
last spring with her American counter- 
part, Dorothy Holland, in the Chicago 
office of Kraft Foods. 

Mrs. Elaine Norden of Campbell- 
Mithun, Inc., has been elected chair- 
man of the Chicago chapter of the 
Electrical Women’s Round Table. 

IOWA. On July 4, Iowa State 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts became Iowa State University 
of Science and Technology, and the 
division of home economics became 
the College of Home Economics, 

The department of child develop- 
ment of Iowa State University cele- 
brated its 35th Anniversary on Oc- 
tober 9 and 10. The program included 
lectures by Ruth Highberger of the 
University of Tennessee, representing 
the area of early childhood education; 
Blaine M. Porter of Brigham Young 
University, representing family rela- 
tions; and William E. Martin of Pur- 
due University, representing child 
development. 

Mrs. Mary Margaret Boyer, 
Linda Marshall home service director 
for the Maytag Company since 1955, 
resigned to become a full-time home- 
maker. She and her husband planned 
to move in September to Wilmington, 
Delaware. 

Marion J. Viall, formerly with the 
Michigan Consolidated Gas Company 
in Grand Rapids and the People’s 
Gas, Light and Coke Company in 
Chicago, has been appointed director 
of test kitchens at Meredith Publishing 
Company, Des Moines, to succeed 
Amy Allen, who recently resigned. 

KANSAS. Dorothy L. Harrison, 
head of the department of foods and 
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nutrition at Kansas State University, 
was selected as the 1959-60 lecturer 
for the KSU chapter of Sigma Xi. She 
will lecture during the year on “His- 
tological Studies—-A Tool in Meat 
Research” not only before the KSU 
chapter but also before chapters at 
the University of Kansas, the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, and Oklahoma 
State University. She is the first 
woman selected as exchange lecturer 
for the K-State chapter of Sigma Xi. 

LOUISIANA. Margaret Shea of 
Lexington, Kentucky, recently on the 
staff of Oregon State College, has 
joined the staff of Southwestern 
Louisiana Institute as associate pro- 
fessor of home economics and director 
of the Nursery School. 

MARYLAND. Edna B. McNaugh- 
ton, retired professor and head of the 
childhood education department at the 
University of Maryland, died on 
June 2, 1959 in Washington, D.C. 

In 1919, Miss McNaughton joined 
the staff of the University of Mary- 
land—then Maryland State College— 
as director of home economics educa- 
tion and child psychology and also as 
state supervisor of vocational home 
economics. She relinquished her duties 
as state supervisor of vocational home 
economics in 1927. 

In 1948 she introduced a curriculum 
in Nursery School Education and or- 
ganized a nursery school at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland. Three years later 
this became a separate program under 
her full-time direction. As early as 
1944 she started extension classes for 
teachers in co-operative nursery schools 
in Maryland, Virginia, and Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Miss McNaughton served twice as 
president of the Maryland Home Eco- 
nomics Association. 

In 1955 the University of Maryland 
Home Economics Alumnae Associa- 
tion gave her a special citation, and 
in 1956 her colleagues and the stu- 
dent body at the University paid her 
special tribute by presenting to her 
a plaque which was placed in the 
College of Education. 

New home economics faculty mem- 
bers at the University of Maryland 
are: Dr. Leda Amick Wilson in gen- 
eral home economics; Nancy Cox, 
food and nutrition; and Marthanne 
Smith, home management. Graduate 
assistants are: Susan Wendeburg, 
Helen Sullivan, and Mrs. Claire Jaffe. 

Jane Crow has returned to the 
University from a year’s leave for 
graduate study at Cornell University. 
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Distin service awards were 
presented in May to the following 
alumnae of the University’s College 
of Home Economics: Evelyn Miller, 
state supervisor of home economics 
education; Margaret Loar, assistant 
home demonstration leader; and Mrs. 
Hilda Nystrom. 

MINNESOTA. Marylee Duehring, 
supervisor of product counselors at 
General Mills, was the speaker sched- 
uled for the October 20 meeting of 
the Twin Cities Home Economists 
in Business. She planned to describe 
her experiences as the General Mills 
representative at the American Ex- 
hibit in Moscow. 

New staff members at St. Olaf 
College include: Mrs. Ora Dreher, 
who will teach home management, 
home furnishing, and child care; and 
Mrs. Joan Pedro, who will teach 
in the clothing area. 

New faculty members at Mankato 
College are Nadine Tortna, instructor 
in the homemaking department at the 
newly finished Campus School, and 
Juanita Wyckoff, who is teaching 
classes at the college level. 

General Foods $3,000 fellowships 
for graduate study in the University 
of Minnesota’s School of Home Eco- 
nomics are held this year by Lois 
Lund, instructor in foods at the Uni- 
versity, and Lydia Inman, associate 
professor of household equipment at 
Iowa State University. Both are work- 
ing for their PhD—Miss Lund in foods 
and Miss Inman in home economics 
education and household equipment. 

Amy Jean Holmblade of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota conducted a 
workshop in Hawaii last summer. 

Ruth Seefeldt, a graduate of the 
University of Minnesota and associate 
editor of Better Homes and Gardens, 
died in a mountain-climbing accident 
in Canada in August. 

The 1959 Miss Betty Award was 
given to Mrs. Naurine Higgins by 
the University of Minnesota College 
Home Economics Association. This 
award is given annually to the teacher 
voted by students as most representa- 
tive of the ideal home economist. 

Ruth Andre, director of the Pills- 
bury Home Service Center, was re- 
cently named the Minneapolis Adver- 
tising Woman of the Year for 1959. 

Mrs. Edna Jordahl, former home 
agent in Clay and Itasca Counties, 
has been appointed extension home 
management specialist at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. She received 
her MS in home management and 
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family life at the University in 
August. 

MISSOURI. A fall luncheon meet- 
ing of the Missouri Home Econom- 
ies Association is scheduled for 
November 6 in connection with the 
Missouri State Teachers Association 
meeting at Kiel Auditorium, Saint 
Louis. Belle Pollard, supervisor of 
home economics in the Saint Louis 
public schools, is chairman of the 
Home Economics Association’s meet- 
ing. The luncheon will be held in the 
Eden Plaza room of Miss Hulling’s 
Cafeteria, with Clarissa Start, colum- 
nist of the Saint Louis Post-Dispatch, 
as the speaker. “Clarissa Start Speaks 
for the Little Woman” will be her 
subject. 

The new wing to the Home Eco- 
nomics Building at the University of 
Missouri is expected to be completed 
shortly. The ground floor will house 
the Nursery School and the division 
of child development and family life. 
The second and third floors will house 
the office suite, classroom and seminar 
room for textiles and clothing, and 
laboratories and exhibit room for in- 
terior design. 

Dr. Pauline Garrett is now head 
of home economics education at the 
University of Missouri. 

New staff appointments at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri include Patsy 
Ann Tennison as assistant professor 
in home economics education; Patricia 
Benson, who will do consumer re- 
search and teaching; and Mrs. Roma 
Crawford, who will direct the work 
in child development and family life. 

Ivol Spafford participated in the 
work conference on Integration of 
Family Values through Home Eco- 
nomics at Saint Louis University from 
June 8 to 13. 

Esther McGinnis of Ohio State 
University taught a summer course on 
The Child in the Family at Saint 
Louis University. 

NEVADA. Virginia Twitty, Clark 
County home agent since 1958, has 
been appointed state home agent 
leader in the Nevada Extension Serv- 
ice. She will co-ordinate the state 
home extension program and _ super- 
vise and assist county extension home 
agents in county programs. Her work 
will cover both adult and 4-H group 
activities. 

NEW JERSEY. A Golden Anni- 
versary Dinner Party is planned to 
highlight the annual meeting of the 
New Jersey Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, when past presidents and 
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founders will be honored. The Asso- 
ciation’s meetings will be held in 
conjunction with those of the New 
Jersey Educational Association at the 
Marlborough-Blenheim Hotel in At- 
lantic City on November 12 and 13. 

Olga Brucher, president of the 
AHEA, will speak on “New Directions 
in Home Economics” at the luncheon 
on November 13. Program Chairman 
Katherine Hessmer has also planned 
a panel discussion on the role of the 
home economist in educating the 
community to assume its responsibility 
on the problems of the aging and the 
handicapped. Dr. Belle Boone Beard 
of Sweet Briar College will be the 
keynote speaker. Others on the panel 
will be Gertrude Lotwin of the New 
Jersey Department of Institutions and 
Agencies; Catherine Cahalan of the 
Oranges-Maplewood Chapter of the 
American Red Cross; and Mrs. Mar- 
garet Zealand of the New Jersey 
Department of Health. 

Also scheduled to speak are Joan 
Miller of the Campbell Soup Com- 
pany on “Mrs, America Cooks for 
Company” and Marian Ross of the 
Singer Sewing Machine Company on 
“Home Sewing, Then and Now.” 

Montclair State College, celebrat- 
ing its 50 years of teacher education, 
dedicated its new home management 
house on September 26 and honored 
Mrs. Lillian Gilbreth, a resident of 
Montclair for many years. The film 
“Cheaper by the Dozen,” based on the 
book of that title by two of Dr. Gil- 
breth’s children, was shown at the 
new Lillian Gilbreth Home Manage- 
ment House. 

Courses in home economics are now 
being offered in the evening at the 
undergraduate level by Rutgers— 
The State University. Expected to 
be a forerunner to an evening degree 
program in home economics, the 
courses consist of Nutrition and Per- 
sonal Finance scheduled in Newark 
this semester, and Principles of Food 
Preparation and Clothing Selection 
and Construction scheduled in New 
Brunswick next semester. Mrs. Merna 
Samples, chairman of the department 
of home economics at Douglass Col- 
lege, is co-ordinator for the new 
courses. 

The Rutgers University extension 
division introduced on its New Bruns- 
wick campus in September a Satur- 
day morning course summarizing the 
latest information on new foods, 
quantity feeding methods, and food 


service equipment and layout. 
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NEW MEXICO. Hildure Ander- 
son, for 32 years a member of the de- 
partment of home economics faculty 
at New Mexico State University, re- 
tired in June. Her specialty was ap- 
plied art and design instruction. Miss 
Anderson also taught at St. Olaf’s Col- 
lege in Northfield, Minnesota, for 
eight years. 

NEW YORK. Helen Monsch of 
Winter Park, Florida, professor emeri- 
tus and head of the food and nutrition 
department at the New York State 
College of Home Economics at Cor- 
nell University from 1918 to 1945, 
died on July 31. She had retired in 
1947. 

Before joining the Cornell staff, 
Miss Monsch had taught at the School 
of Domestic Arts and Sciences, 
Chicago; been head of food and nutri- 
tion instruction in the Gary (Indiana) 
public schools; had taught at Simmons 
College; and been head of the food 
and nutrition department at Iowa 
State College. In addition to teaching 
at Cornell, she supervised the feeding 
of children in the College nursery 
school and of babies who were cared 
for by home economics students in 
the College’s home management 
houses and apartments. She was the 
author of many articles and bulletins 
on child feeding, and co-author with 
Marguerite Kaechele Harper of Feed- 
ing Babies and Their Families. 

Vera A. Caulum, a member of the 
New York Extension Service staff 
since 1945 and a professor in the 
New York State College of Home 
Economics at Cornell University, has 
been named state leader of home 
demonstration agents and co-ordinator 
of home economics extension. She 
succeeds Mrs. Orrilla Butts, who re- 
tired on July 31. 

Catherine J. Personius, professor 
of food and nutrition at Cornell Uni- 
versity, in July was elected a member 
of the board of trustees of the Uni- 
versity for a five-yxar term. She 
represents the faculty on the board. 

Barbara P. Griggs, associate pro- 
fessor of home economics and chair- 
man of the department of family liv- 
ing and child development at Syracuse 
University, became dean of the Col- 
lege of Home Economics on July 1. 
She succeeds M. Eunice Hilton (now 
Mrs. John T. Freeland), who retired 
on June 30. A member of the home 
economics faculty since 1948, Dr. 
Griggs is a graduate of Columbia 
University and Syracuse University, 
where she received a master’s degree 
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in 1947. In 1954 she was awarded an 
honorary Doctor of Humanities degree 
by Keuka College. 

NORTH DAKOTA. “New Direc- 
tions for Teaching Homemaking Edu- 
cation” was the theme of the annual 
North Dakota Vocational Home- 
making Teachers’ Conference in 
August. Guest leaders were Gerhard 
Neubeck of the University of Minne- 
sota, who presented information rela- 
tive to family life; Claire Ness of Rein- 
hard Brothers, who gave a demonstra- 
tion on “Wishes and Washes of 
Women”; and Caroline Budewig of 
North Dakota Agricultural College, 
who discussed “Home Economics— 
New Directions.” 

At a one-day conference for be- 
ginning teachers, a school superin- 
tendent presented “Tips from a School 
Superintendent,” and a panel of 
second-year teachers and state super- 
visors answered questions raised by 
the new personnel. 

Mrs. Jean Bader, assistant nutri- 
tionist, and Mrs. Beverly Slotten, 
assistant agent in clothing, joined the 
North Dakota Extension Service 
staff during the summer. 

The following new home agents 
and assistant agents have filled Ex- 
tension Service vacancies in the coun- 
ties indicated: Joan Watt in Stark 
County; Katherine Iverson, Bot- 
tineau; Mrs. Betty Deitz, Pembina; 
Mrs. Judith Huber, Barnes; Beva 
Fegley, Nelson; Helen Dahl and 
Mrs. Doris Nelson, Grand Forks; 
Mrs. June Frederickson as assistant 
agent, Ward; and Gloria Olson, 
transferred to Richland County. 

Willie Vermillion, former assistant 
agent in clothing at North Dakota 
Agricultural College, lost her life in a 
jeep accident in June while on duty 
with FOA in rural Brazil. Before as- 
signment to South America she had 
served for two years in the Philippines. 

OHIO. Two scholarships were 
awarded at the annual meeting of the 
Ohio Home Economics Association 
in Columbus from April 9 to 11, when 
the 50th Anniversary of the AHEA 
was celebrated. The 1959 OHEA 
Scholarship winner was Carol Eliza- 
beth Boyles of Cortland, Ohio, who 
expected to attend Kent State Uni- 
versity. The 50th Anniversary Scholar- 
ship was awarded to Elizabeth Ann 
Puff of Dayton, who planned to attend 
Ohio State University. 

In commemoration of the 50th An- 
niversary of the AHEA and of the 
35th of the HEIH section, the Ohio 
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home economists in homemaking held 
their first Luncheon-Workshop during 
the Ohio Association’s Columbus 
meeting. Members of the Franklin 
County HEIH group were hostesses 
for this “Coral and Gold” luncheon. 

Special recognition was given in 
the program to three past national 
HEIH chairmen, now Ohioans: Mrs. 
Grace Kirkpatrick (1940-42), Mrs. 
Lois Worline (1943-45), and Mrs. 
Grace Farr (1952-54); also to three 
past state chairmen: Mrs. Isabelle 
Frings (1952-54), Mrs. Nancy Purdy, 
(1954-56), and Mrs. Kathryn Liggett 
(1956-57). Also honored were the 
three new HEIH groups, which bring 
the total to 10 groups in Ohio. 

Mrs. Gladys Clark, state HEIH 
chairman, presided at the luncheon 
and brief business session. Mrs. 
Elaine K. Weaver of Ohio State Uni- 
versity was discussion leader, and 
Mrs. Jean Snodgrass Bonham of the 
University of Cincinnati, Amalie 
Nelson, psychologist and family life 
education specialist of Columbus, 
and Fern Sharp, radio and TV news 
commentator of WBNS, Columbus, 
were the resource persons. 

Dr. Emma B. Whiteford, recently 
of Florida State University, has re- 
turned to Ohio to become the director 
of the University of Cincinnati's School 
of Home Economics. Dr. Carter V. 
Good is dean of the reorganized Col- 
lege of Education and Home Eco- 
nomics at the University. The College 
will have two divisions as a result of 
the change: the School of Education 
and the School of Home Economics. 

Staff members of the School of 
Home Economics at the Ohio State 
University who retired during the 
summer are: Mrs. Eunice Koch- 
heiser, Esther McGinnis, Eunice 
Ryan, and Eve S. Turnbull. 

Marjorie Ann O’Briant is study- 
ing clothing and textiles at the Ohio 
State University this year on a scholar- 
ship awarded her by the Clark County 
home economics group. 

OKLAHOMA. Alice Sowers re- 
tired on July 1 as director of the Fam- 
ily Life Institute and professor of 
family life education at the University 
of Oklahoma after 214% years on the 
staff. Shortly after joining the staff, 
Dr. Sowers introduced her “Family 
Life Radio Forum,” a recorded radio 
program. Though now retired, she 
plans to continue as state counselor of 
Mothers Clubs, to prepare her monthly 
page for the Oklahoma PTA Magazine 
and her column “Books for Parents,” 
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and to maintain active work with the 
Norman Altrusa Club and Church 
Guild. 

OREGON. Beth Bailey McLean 
was presented with an engraved Bet- 
ty Lamp as a symbol of her con- 
tribution to the field of home eco- 
nomics and was named the fourth 
Home Economist of Achievement at 
the annual meeting of the Oregon 
Home Economics Association. Also 
nominated for consideration for these 
honors and the recipients of scrolls 
were Vera Brandon, Mrs. John Wie- 
man, and Mrs. Norton Peck. 

Ellen Jeffreys, a senior at Willa- 
mette High School in Eugene, who 
planned to attend Oregon State Col- 
lege, was the winner of this year’s 
Oregon Home Economics Association 
scholarship of $500 over a four-year 
period. 

Three new home economics faculty 
members at Oregon State College 
this fall are: Georgene V. Barte, 
assistant professor in foods and nutri- 
tion; and Carol Buehner and Car- 
alee Poland, both instructors in the 
Nursery Schools. 

Four new specialists joined the 
Oregon Extension Service staff this 
fall: Bernice Strawn, Dorothy Sher- 
rill, Barbara McCandless, and Mrs. 
Roberta Frasier. 

Ruth Brasher, former 4-H fellow 
from Utah, and Lois Redman, 4-H 
fellow from Washington, D.C., are 
now state 4-H agents in Oregon. 

The second edition of The Nursery 
School: A Human Relationships 
Laboratory by Mrs. Katherine H. 
Read of Oregon State College, pub- 
lished by W. B. Saunders Company 
in 1955, was translated into Danish 
in 1958 and published by Glydendals 
Paedagogiche Bibliotek as one of a 
series on education. The translation 
was done by Inger Kristine Mortensen. 
The Danish edition is illustrated by 
photographs taken by Karl Hover of 
children in Danish schools to replace 
the photographs in the American edi- 
tion. The book has been included in 
libraries of the U.S. Information Serv- 
ice in other countries. 

Shirley Howard, formerly director 
of the home service department of 
Consumers Power, Inc., has succeeded 
Gladys Chambers, retired, as direc- 
tor of women’s programs of Station 
KOAC this fall. 

Chiyono Matsushima of Yamagu- 
chi, Japan, is enrolled at Oregon State 
College as a graduate home economics 
student on a scholarship provided by 
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the Business and Professional Wom- 
en’s Clubs of Oregon. She was one 
of the speakers at the Ninth Interna- 
tional Congress on Home Economics. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Opening cere- 
monies of the Nan Duskin Laboratory 
of Costume Design of the College 
of Home Economics at Drexel Insti- 
tute of Technology were held on 
June 3. The program included a show- 
ing of fashions from the Drexel His- 
toric Costume Collection modeled by 
students of the College. 

Caroline Boyer resigned in July 
as head of the product information 
service of the public relations depart- 
ment of American Viscose Corpora- 
tion, Philadelphia. She had been on 
the staff since 1945. Her future plans 
include lecturing and free-lance writ- 
ing on a consulting basis concerning 
man-made fibers and fashion fabrics. 

TENNESSEE. Tennessee home 
economists paid special tribute to the 
50th anniversary of the AHEA dur- 
ing the Tennessee Home Economics 
Association convention in Nashville 
from April 17 to 19. The convention 
opened with a pageant, “The Past Is 
Now.” Other features included the 
banquet talk on “The Candle of Un- 
derstanding” by Willie Mae Rogers, 
director of The Institute of Good 
Housekeeping magazine; a discus- 
sion of “Home Economics for the 
Space Age” by Irwin V. Sperry, acting 
director of the School of Home Eco- 
nomics at the Woman’s College, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina; and a dem- 
onstration at the teachers’ luncheon 
by Ethel Smetts of Vogue Pattern 
Service. 

Another high light was the booklet 
“Our Home Economics Heritage,” 
compiled in observance of the 50th an- 
niversary of the AHEA and distrib- 
uted at the meeting. Lucy Dye of 
Nashville was chairman of this proj- 
ect. 

Mrs. Ruth L. DeFriese of Young 
High School, Knoxville, was elected 
president of the Tennessee Vocational 
Association at its recent meeting in 
Nashville. 

VIRGINIA. The Mt. Vernon Home 
Economists in Homemaking group of 
the Virginia Home Econemics Asso- 
ciation arranged an evening meeting 
at AHEA headquarters on September 
9, to which other HEIH groups in 
the area were invited to hear reports 
of the AHEA’s 50th anniversary meet- 
ing in Milwaukee and the HEIH sec- 
tion’s 35th anniversary celebration 
there. Tribute was paid by Mrs. Jean 
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S. Taylor, chairman of AHEA’s HEIH 
section, to Mrs. Mariana T. Nelson, 
one of the early members of the sec- 
tion, who was presented with an 
AHEA pin in recognition of her long- 
time service to the section and the 
Association. Members of the AHEA 
headquarters staff briefly described 
their work. Mrs. Velma Harwood, 
program chairman of the Mt. Vernon 
Home Economists in Homemaking, 
presided. 

Mrs. Bernice Reaney Varner, 
who for 21 years was head of the 
department of home economics at 
Madison College, retired at the end 
of the 1958-59 academic year. She 
joined the staff in 1923 as dean of 
women and associate professor of 
home economics and became head of 
the home economics department in 
1938. Prior to going to Madison Col- 
lege, Mrs. Varner taught at Ward- 
Belmont Junior College, was head of 
the home economics department of 
New Jersey State Teachers College 
at Trenton, associate professor at 
George Peabody College and at the 
University of Tennessee, and head of 
the home economics department at 
State Teachers College, Murfreesboro, 
Tennessee. 

WISCONSIN. “New Aspects of 
Teaching in an Atomic Age” was the 
theme of the 29th annual 4-day 
conference for vocational home- 
making instructors held at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin in August. Pro- 
gram high lights were: a one-day 
workshop on management led by 
Louise Fernandez of New York Uni- 
versity; “New Ways to Make House 
Cleaning Easier” by Mrs. Lucile Bush 
of Johnson’s Wax; “A Recipe for Suc- 
cessful Laundering” by Dorothy E. 
O'Connell of the Calgon Company; 
“Let's Go Shopping” by Jacqueline 
Morris, home agent in Dane County; 
phases of home lighting by Robert 
Grennell of the Wisconsin Power and 
Light Company, Rose Coakley of 
Thomas Industries, and Elinor Brech- 
ler of Madison Gas and Electric Com- 
pany; guidance practices in the class- 
room by Francis C. Gamelin, assist- 
ant superintendent in Robbinsdale, 
Minnesota; and “Our Response to the 
Critics” by Julia I. Dalrymple of the 
University of Wisconsin. 

New members of the home econom- 
ics faculty at Stout State College 
are Dr. Fern Horn, acting dean; 
Mrs. Marie Evans in child develop- 
ment; and Mrs. Harriett Lyon in 
clothing and textiles. 














Home Economics Teaching Posters 


The second in the JourNaL’s new series of teach- 
ing posters appear on the next two pages. They are 
ready for use as they appear in the JournaL, and 
a 12- x 17-inch size on white poster paper is avail- 
able from the Association at the price of both career 
and subject-matter poster for 25 cents. 


The Subject-Matter Posters 

The posters are designed to illustrate teaching 
units and to touch off classroom discussion. They 
can be used with other teaching aids such as films, 
filmstrips, educational materials prepared by home 
economists in business and offered in the JouRNAL’s 
advertisements, outside reading, and reports of 
home and church activities. Experiences from other 
courses can also be related to the subject matter 
of each ‘poster. Material from literature classes and 
from outside reading of newspapers and magazines 
would be especially appropriate for this month's 
posters and as background for a discussion of 
careers dealing with people’s relationships. 

In this poster, as in the one last month on the 
management of resources, an effort has been made 
to make the material of interest to the entire stu- 
dent body of a school as well as to other young 
people’s groups in the community. Such groups 
might include FHA, 4-H, Scouts, Campfire Girls, 
junior groups of church, lodge, or service clubs. 


The Career Posters 

Each career poster indicates some of the interest- 
ing careers in home economics that require speciali- 
zation in the area of family relations. Real people 
in various home economics positions are shown. 
Naturally, the careers mentioned are only a few of 
the ones that are possible. Many of the careers 
will require graduate work beyond a college degree. 
This is especially true of counseling positions. Some 


Last Month’s Subject (Set No. 1) 
Everyone Has More than Money to Spend and 
Career in Management 


on the other side. 


Order from 








A Useful Souvenir and a Useful Christmas Gift 


AHEA 50th Anniversary 
Souvenir Key Chain with Medallion 


The medallion has the AHEA seal on one side and the 50th Anniversary emblem 
Actual size of the medallion is 1% inches in diameter. 
Solid bronze * * * Lasts a lifetime * * * Becomes more golden with use 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
1600 Twentieth Street, N. W. 
Washington 9, D. C. 


Please enclose payment with each order. 


of the reasons why this is so could be a part of the 
discussion of careers in this area. Each career topic 
will also include some careers in fields other than 
home economics. These are included to illustrate 
the value of some home economics courses to 
careers in related fields. For example, a student 
who hopes one day to be a psychiatrist will need 
an understanding of family relationships and how 
the mental health of individuals is affected by his 
everyday pattern of living. The suggestions for 
trying out interests should be helpful to the school 


counselor as well as to the homemaking teacher. 


Publicizing the Teaching Posters 


If you can do so, offer reprints of this month's 
poster to the churches in your community that 
have young people’s groups. If you cannot order 
the posters yourself, you might circulate one or two 
copies or let the church and parents groups know 
of their availability. A short sample news item 
appropriate for your school or city newspaper is 
included with reprints of the poster. It could be 
adapted to inform the groups in your community of 
the availability of this material. Try also to give 
copies of the posters to the school librarian and the 
school counseling office, and let your public library 
know of their availability. Since the posters will be 
appearing each month, you may be able to arrange 
a regular schedule for their use on the school bulle- 
tin board. Each poster will be clearly marked that 
it comes from the AHEA and that it is a reprint 
from your professional magazine, the JouRNAL OF 
Home Economics. 

Reprints are sold in sets of two—the subject- 
matter poster and the accompanying career poster 
for 25 cents a set from AHEA, 1600 Twentieth St., 
N.W., Washington 9, D. C. 


Subject for Next Month 
No Rocket Can Beat You (topic nutrition) 
Career in Nutrition 
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Really interested in people? Enjoy seeing 

people happy? Try to help when they're unhappy? 
Interested in clubs, school and church groups, 
community activities? 


Then consider a career concerned with family relationships. 


Here are a few in. 





Home Economics How to get started in high school 

Teacher in high school or Take college preparatory course; earn good grades 
nursery school Choose courses in home economics, social sciences, 

Research worker biology, literature 

Social welfare worker Participate in 4-H Clubs, Future Homemakers of 

Extension Service specialist America, YWCA, YMCA, other youth and 


community groups 
Get experience as a baby sitter or mother’s helper 


Youth adviser 


Other professions Understand people, their feelings and attitudes 
Minister Observe families around you 

Lawyer Read widely 

Psychiatrist 

Marriage counselor 


Author 
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Summit policy on 


the home front 
oN 


and your parents 
need a date treaty: 


Then you and your patents eamporee on: 
Ps 


Dates on sch ) ts 


Going 


Curfe 
Car 
Blind lates 
Off limits places 
Approved friends 


Any tension areas 
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FROM THE 


“The purchasing power of wages 
and salaries of average city workers, 
in terms of constant-buying-power 
dollars, is roughly three times as great 
as it was at the beginning of this 
century. This comparison does not 
include the added nonmonetary in- 
come from today’s fringe benefits, 
such as sick leave, paid vacations, and 
hospitalization.” This fact is disclosed 
in a recent publication of the Depart- 
ment of Labor called How American 
Buying Habits Change. This 253- 
page publication is a study tracing 
changes in American city workers’ 
buying habits since 1875. It contains 
chapters on incomes and consumption, 
housing, home furnishings, food, 
clothing, health, transportation, and 
recreation, pictures comparing pres- 
ent-day conditions with those of ear- 
lier times, and an extensive bibliogra- 
phy. Although the book is written 


in non-technical style, it contains 


tables and charts which should be of 
real value to scholars. Order from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C., for $1. 


The Commission on the College 
Student of the American Council on 
Education feels that those who are 
concerned with higher education 
should be encouraged to take a close 
look at the students he knows best — 
those in his own college. If this at- 
tempt succeeds, they believe, many 
solutions to educational problems will 
be found where the problems orig- 
inate — on the individual campus. 
With this in mind, they have issued 
a 65-page booklet called They Come 
for the Best of Reasons—College 
Students Today, prepared by Dr. W. 
Max Wise (professor of education at 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity), and based upon a thorough can- 


vass of available research and written 
opinion concerning college students. 
Send $1 to the American Council 
on Education, 1785 Massachusetts 
Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


In August, construction began on a 
model home on the grounds of the 
Institute of Physical Medicine and 
Rehabilitation, New York University- 
Bellevue Medical Center. The one- 
level house, designed for the physi- 
cally disabled, the cardiac, and the 
elderly, is being contributed by James 
Rosati and Sons, builders from St. 
Petersburg, Florida, and will consist 
of two bedrooms, living room, dining 
area, kitchen, bathroom, and carport. 
All the recommendations made for 
this model home have been incorpo- 
rated in an illustrated brochure called 
A Functional Home for Easier 
Living, which offers practical sugges- 
tions on many of the major difficulties 
that face physically handicapped per- 
sons in their homes. These include 
problems of unfunctional design and 
layout in stairs, narrow halls and 
doors, fixtures and furniture. Copies 
of the brochure may be obtained free 
from Institute of Physical Medicine 
and Rehabilitation, 400 East 34th 
Street, New York 16, N.Y. 
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50th Anniversary 
SPECIAL OFFER 


Basic information on AHEA— 
A must for your library! 





50th Anniversary Issue of the JOURNAL, September 1959. $1 per copy. 


Three-for-one value! 


The Life of 
Ellen H. Richards. 1958. 


$2 single copy. 


The AHEA Saga. 1949. 
$2 single copy. 
Supplement to the 
AHEA Saga, 1950-58. 
$0.75 single copy. 


Buy them now in this 
package offer... . $3.50 
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Washington 9, D. C. 
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#6 of a series on the Did Bernice Fitz-Gibbon start 
EDUCATION OF WOMEN ed rr ay Rana aa = 
Gi ‘amous Macy an “It's 
—e smart to be thrifty"? Did her 
promotion of frugality make 
thrift socially acceptable? Ask 
the people who quote her— 
from presidents to suburban 
residents to Winston Churchill, 
who once broke the silence at 
an embassy dinner with, “Is it 
true that ‘nobody but nobody 
undersells Gimbels'?” 


Billy Boy, Billy Boy? 


“Can she thread a needle’s eye, charming Billy?’’ That's 
the question that today’s astute mother is asking a son 
bent on marrying. And the prospective mother-in-law is 
asking the proper question because goodness knows it’s 
far more important for a girl to be able to make her own 
clothes and her children’s clothes and her draperies and 
curtains and spreads and slipcovers than to be able to turn 
out a cherry pie. Because, today, plunging into matrimony 
without knowing how to sew is like a lion tamer reading a 
book of instructions as he goes into the cage. 

Sewing is the most important skill a girl can learn—even 
more important than cooking. It’s not only a matter of 
saving money (and a sewing wife is a jewel—a gold mine) 
— it’s also a matter of saving soul. You know creativity has 
pretty much gone out of homemaking. What’s happened 
to pickling and baking and candlestick making? spinning 
and skimming and birthday-cake trimming? stewing and 
smoking and jamming and jelling? pruning and whipping 
and husking and shelling? They’re gone with the wind, 
folded with the frontier, frozen with the deep freeze, beaten 
with the instant whip. And that’s fine. Less drudgery. But 
modern inventions have taken away a woman’s creative 
outlets. 

And here’s where sewing saves the day. As the old French 
proverb says, “A little sewing stills the nerves.” As Coats 
& Clark says, ‘““More knitters—less jitters.’’ Sewing makes 
a girl like herself better. Liking herself better makes her 
like other people better. Sewing builds her pride—makes 
her feel an achiever. Add these emotional factors to the 
economic appeal and you'll see why Billy Boy needs a gal 
who knows how to sew before the knot is tied. Where will 
she learn to sew? In the clothing construction courses of a 
good Home Economics Department—in your college— 


I hope, I hope. : ,, Tay 


COATS & CLARK’S 
QUALITY PRODUCTS 


O.N.T. Thread, Zippers, Milwards Needles, Boiltex® Narrow Fabrics, Red Heart® Yarns, Crochet Cottons, Bondex® Hot-iron Tapes. 

















FLASHES 


To fill a need for fresh supple- 
mentary material for use in grades 
7, 8, and 9, the Consumer Service 
Division of the National Canners Asso- 
ciation of Washington, D. C. has 
recently released a leaflet Let's Ex- 
plore Canned Foods. The Association 
announces that the leaflet was pre- 
pared with the guidance of educational 
leaders in the field of homemaking. 
Information is refreshingly presented 
with little discussion. Normal teen- 
age experiences are used to lead 
to exploration and learning. For ex- 
ample, the Let’s Plan Meals project, 
through the use of illustrations and a 
check system, guides the student into 
judging and planning meals to meet 
daily food requirements. The leaflets 
are available in quantities for class 
distribution. 


Just clip and flip—that’s the newest 
way to plan colors for your home, as 
presented in a new guide, Colors and 
Carpets, being introduced by the 
American Carpet Institute. The Insti- 
tute states that the guide should be 
studied with scissors in hand. In addi- 
tion to color pictures of four room 
settings, the brochure contains color 
squares showing actual room compo- 
nents: carpet swatches, drapery or 
curtain fabrics, upholstery or slipcover 
fabrics, and wall colors or accessories. 
The color squares, illustrating items 
widely available on the market, are 
presented in six color families. To see 
how the components fit together in a 
variety of pleasing ways, the home- 
maker clips along dotted lines, accord- 
ing to instructions, and flips squares 
together. She can experiment with 
as many as 100 color schemes—all 
planned to provide room decor which 
may be monochromatic, related, or 
complimentary in color. The leaflet is 
intended as the first step in color 
planning for the home. The second 
step is to collect actual swatches of 
all materials to be used—carpets, 
fabrics, and wallpaper or paints. In- 
dividual copies of Color and Carpets 


are available free on request from 


the American Carpet Institute, Dept. 
CF, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, 
N. Y. 

As those of you who attended the 
AHEA annual meeting know, Mrs. 
Marjorie Christiansen is the new 
Director of Home Economics at the 
Club Aluminum Products Company. 
As director of the home econom- 
ics department, Mrs. Christiansen will 
be in charge of test kitchen opera- 
tions, customer recipe and consulting 
service, and store representative train- 
ing. She will also act as the com- 
pany’s home economics representative 
in the trade and with the press as well 
as with industry in general. Prior to 
joining Club Aluminum, Mrs. Chris- 
tiansen was associated with Westing- 
house as its home economist for the 
Chicago area. 


A unique French-door wall oven 
with convenient, space-saving twin 
doors, has been announced by Frigid- 
aire. The new oven, with sheer look 
styling that matches Frigidaire’s broad 
line of built-in and free-standing ap- 
pliances, can be installed quickly be- 
cause it simply locks into position. 
With its twin doors, this oven is par- 
ticularly useful in kitchens where the 
traffic area is limited. The company 
states that these doors require 10 
inches less space for opening than 
the conventional type swing-down 
door. If the doors are accidentally 
bumped, they swing shut harmlessly. 
In addition, the homemaker can stand 
close to the oven for ease of cleaning 
or loading and unloading heavy uten- 


sils. 


The latest issue of the Coats & 
Clark publication, Stitch in Time, is 
devoted to hems in the garments you 
wear. Well illustrated with drawings 
and photographs this eight-page leaf- 
let describes five points necessary for 
a successful hem. The various stitches 
used in hemming are shown, as well 
as the procedure for making the kinds 
of hems suitable for different fabrics 
and different pieces of wearing ap- 
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parel. Single copies are free to teach- 
ers and leaders. Write the Educational 
Bureau, Coats & Clark, P. O. Box 383, 
Fair Lawn, New Jersey. 


Mrs. Helen Danner Dorsey has 
been appointed to represent the Ameri- 
can Lamb Council in the New York 
City area. Mrs. Dorsey will work 
through the consumer sales depart- 
ment of the American Lamb Council, 
which is part of a national organiza- 
tion of sheep growers. ALC has re- 
gional home economists in 21 metro- 
politan areas. Mrs. Dorsey will be 
available to schools, colleges, club 
groups, church and service clubs, and 
youth groups interested in cooking 
demonstrations or special food-instruc- 
tion programs dealing with lamb. 


A tiew world of baking, recently 
opened to blind homemakers through 
General Mills records for the blind, 
is now being expanded to include 
many variety products. The third 
set of records will soon be in national 
distribution through the facilities of 
the American Foundation for the 
Blind, Inc., and General Mills, Inc. 
The first set of records appeared two 
years ago, and were the first ever 
tailored to the needs of the blind and 
partially seeing. It included directions 
for biscuit, cake, pie, and cooky mixes. 
Then the second set of records told 
how to prepare soups, bread, meats 
and vegetables. This newest addition 
contains directions for making up the 
newest General Mills mixes. All 
recipes and directions in the new set 
have been checked by blind home- 
makers at the Minneapolis Society for 
the Blind and the American Founda- 
tion for the Blind. The records are 
labeled in Braille for those who read 
it and in large clear type for those 
whose eyesight is “not quite as good 
as it used to be.” Although transcripts 
in Braille of package directions have 
been available for several years, their 
usefulness is limited. It is reported 
that less than 20 per cent of the blind 
read Braille with facility, and literal 
translations of package directions 
often involve visual images; for ex- 
ample, bake until golden brown. On 
the records, the words conveying vis- 
ual images were replaced by phrases 
meaningful to the blind, such as, bake 
until biscuits feel crusty. 
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Wheat Chex instead of over Chinese noodles. Wheat Chex stay crisp and 
crunchy, and their whole-wheat flavor adds a fascinating new taste to a favorite 
Oriental dish. And Wheat Chex are ready to go—chop-chop — straight from the 

C > tnis aelicious Dreaktast cereal 


package! You can find lots of other ways to use t 
+ », AN >, ’ ; re + 1e new tree 


(as well as Rice Chex, Instant Ralste nd Ry 
booklet ‘‘Party Recipes from Checke ard Square.”’ Send for your copy now 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY « Home Economics Dept., Checkerboard Square, St. Louis 2, Missouri 





University Microfi 

Att: Mr. Stevens Rice 

313 North First Strect 
chigan 


Ann Arbor, Mi 
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Sara Hervey Watts being served at the Kungsholm, Chicago 


we ioh OF uit Soup. .. Ad served at Ghieago 3 Hungsholm 


.--now sweetened with Sucaryl 


Sara Hervey Watts reports another 
calorie-cutting recipe triumph from 
one of the world’s 14 great restaurants. 


Even at Chicago’s elegant Kungsholm, home of the 
most fabulous smorgasbord in America, manager 
Jorgen Viltoft says, ““Though you’d think that our 
restaurant, known for rich and varied fare, would 
not attract a weight-watching clientele, we’ve found 
an ever-growing number of conscientious dieters 
among our diners. In solving this problem, our chefs 


chose Sucary! to create low-calorie variations of 


many exotic recipes. Swedish Fruit Soup made with 
Sucaryl, for example, tastes as good as any we’ve 
ever served. And the calorie count is greatly re- 
duced.’’ Sucary! has no calories of its own, yet 
sweetens delightfully, and leaves no bitter aftertaste. 
So, Kungsholm, too, serves Sucaryl-sweetened dishes 
with pride and assurance . . . Sucary! saves al! sugar’s 
calories and you can’t taste the difference! 
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Weight Watcher's Swedish Fruit Soup 
! ted from the Kungsholm original) 


Makes 4 servings—Saves 384 calories 


1 stick cinnamon 


% cup dried apricots 
1 tsp. grated lemon rind 


16 cup dried prunes 
2 qts. cold water 1 tbs. lemon juice 


1 tbs. Sucary! Solution 1 tbs. cornstarch 


Soak prunes and apricots in water for 2 hours. Add Sucaryl and 
cinnamon stick; cook slowly until fruit is tender. Remove fruit 
to bow]. Add lemon rind and lemon juice mixed with cornstarch 
to cooking liquor; heat to boiling and cook until clear. Pour over 


fruit. Chill before serving. 











FREE! Calorie-Cutting Recipes with Sucary!! ' \ 


32 pages, kitchen tested by Sara Hervey Watts! Simple, easy to 
follow. Now at your drug store, or write ARBOTT LABORA 
rORIES, North Chicago, Illinois, for ample quantities, plus 
free SUCARYL SAMPLES 


<u. gucaryl & 





